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HOME-SPUN 


HOME-SPUN SONGS. 
BY SAMUEL SLICK, JUNR. 
THE BLAZE* ON THE HEART. 
THEN good-bye, Joe; you’ve gone, I’m told, 
Away to the far-off West; 
And the old folks say, and the Deacon, too, 
They’re sure it’s all for the best, 
For the curséd dram-shop spoiled you, Joe, 
And I never could be your wife; 
Yet I’m ’most afeared, in spite of myself, 
T’'ll love you all my life. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


I often think of the days of old, 
When we tapped the maple-tree, 
And you swore the sap war’nt half as sweet 
As the kiss you stole from me. 
I think of the walks through the hemlock 
woods 
To the meetin’-house with you; 
But the stars, somehow, don’t shine so bright, 
And the sky don’t seem so blue. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


The blaze you made on the juniper-tree 
Long years will wear away, 
But the blaze you’ve left on my heart will last 
Till age has turned me grey. 
For I can’t forget; when I shut my eyes, 
You’re sure to come to view, 
Till I kinder wish for an endless sleep, 
One last, long dream of you. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 
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* A backwoodsman’s mark on a tree, —shows that 
some chap’s been along that way before. 





THe BLUEBERRY FROLIC.* 


Ou, Barbara dear, you’ll come with me, 
And Siss will go with Bly; 

We're off to the blueberry frolic to-day, 
With hay-cart, buggy, and fly. 


* In the North-Eastern States, and in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, there are extensive tracts, called 
“Barrens,” over which fires have swept that have 
burned up the very soil itse!f, and have left nothing be- 
hind them but bare rocks, lofty rampikes (the blackened 
stems of pine-trees), and blr-*erries. At the end of 
August ail creation begins to think that blueberries taste 
nice. The bears camp out on the barrens, and grow 
fat and saucy. Clouds of wild pigeons cluster on the 
old rampikes as thick as blackberries; and the boys and 

irls hitch their horses into hay-waggons half filled with 

ay, and off they go “‘a-berryin’,”” and pick barrels of 
blueberries, which mother afterwards dries and_pre- 
serves for winter’s use. It’s great fun, I tell you. Boys, 





SONGS. 


Old Jake’s to the fore, with his fiddle and bow, 


And Jonathan brings his horn; 


We'll end with a dance at the room in the mill, 


Then home at the peep of dawn. 
Then come, come, come! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 
Jenny, and Kate, will all be there, 
They ain’t a touch to you! 


My sakes! you’d make an angel cuss, 
ou’ve got such a lot of airs; 
Mebbe the Governor’s good enough, 
If we’re such small affairs. 
I’m blessed if I don’t ask Bella to come, 
She’d give her eyes to go; 
Her eyes ain’t bad—you know they ain’t — 
And her neck is like the snow. 
Then come, come, come! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 
enny, and Kate, will all be there, 
hey ain’t a touch to you! 


Now don’t you cry! I only joked : 

I knew yer meant to go. 

It’s cause I love you, Barbara dear, 

I sometimes hate you so, 

Come, let’s get spliced; its time, I guess: 

Let’s drop these pets for life. 

I'd like some pets of a different sort, 

With Barbara for my wife. 
Then come, come, come! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 
Jenny, and Kate, will all be there, 
They ain’t a touch to you! 





THE LONG VOYAGE. 


THE mackerel boats sailed slowly out 
Into the darkening sea, 

But the grey gull’s flight was landward, 
The kestrel skimmed the lea. 


Strange whisperings were in the air; 
And though no leaflet stirred, 

The echo of the distant storm, 

The moaning sough, was heard. 


It came — the swift-winged hurricane, 
Bursting upon the shore, 

Till the wild bird’s nest, and the fishers’s cot, 
All trembled at its roar. 


And women wept, and watched, and wept, 
And prayed for the night to wane; 
And watched and prayed, though the setting 
sun 
Lit up the window-pane. 


“A sail!” 
That-sail is not for you; 
It slowly fades away. 
The sun may set; the moon may rise; 
The night may turn to day; 


Slow years roll by, and the solemn stars 
Glide on — but all in vain! 
They have sailed away on a long, long voyage; 





girls, birds, and bears —all nature goes in for one i§ 
‘blueberry frolic;’’ and if they haven’t a good time, 


just want to know. —S.S., Jr. 


They’ll never come back again. 
Blackwood. 








MAURY ON SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. | the greatest marvel of our existence. 
MAURY ON SLEEP AND DREAMS.* =| This, indeed, is one of the numerous in- 
WE place M. Maury’s volume at the stances where we look heedlessly upon 
head of this article, as one of the most phenomena become habitual to us, but 
recent and remarkable on the phenomena which, seen as solitary or infrequent 
of Sleep and Dreams. He is among the’ events, are the subjects of admiration or 
few authors who have made them the terror. We gaze with careless eye on 
subject of experiment‘as well as of sim-’ the daily march of the Sun through the 
ple observation. But in reviewing his heavens, on the midnight magnificence of 
work we shall have occasion to refer to the starry sky. Our wonder "aad awe are 
several others, in which these phenomena | reserved for the comet or the eclipse. 
are treated of, either especially or as a! We witness the flowing and ebbing of the 
part of human physiolog y; many of them! ocean and river tides at their calculated 
works of much intrinsic value, though | times, ignorant or indifferent to the fact 
not, as we think, wholly exhausting the | that these changes express the action of 
subject. Attention has been somewhat | the greatest law of the universe. Travel- 
too exclusively given to the physical) ling by railroad, we look with idle eyes 
causes and conditions of sleep, without | on ‘those thin wire lines, traversing the 
adequate notice of the wonderful charac- | air beside us, which at the very moment 
ters which connect it with the other por-| are carrying currents of electricity under 
tion of our existence; rendering it, | human bidding — the instantaneous trans- 
through dreams, an interpreter of many | mitters of human language and thought. 
of those complex relations of mind and| We think and speak, we see and hear, 
body which have perplexed philosophy in| breathe and walk, indifferent as to the 
every age of the world. Sleepand dreams | nature of these marvellous functions, or 
may justly be deemed one of the great | how their unceasing work is carried on. 
mysteries of our nature. Our knowledge | And well it is for our happiness, and for 
of them is far from having reached the | the integrity of the functions themselves, 
realities of a science. Many of the prob-| that it should be,so. The mere act of 
lems, physical and psychological, they in-| mental attention to any one of them, is 
volve, are among the most profound in| enough to alter or disturb its natural ac- 
mental philosophy, and meet us at the/tion—a fact ot supreme importance in 
very threshold of the inquiry. And if} human physiology. 
some of these questions do admit of solu-|} All this is eminently true as regards the 
tion, others are so deeply hidden in the| subject before us. An habitual indiffer- 
ultimate mystery of the mind itself, as to} ence to the phenomena of sleep is found 
be wholly inscrutable by any means hu-|as much among men of general intelli- 
man reason can apply to them. gence as in the mass of the unthinking 
It may seem strange to many of our|world. Assembled in the morning round 
readers, that we should preface the sub-/the breakfast-table, we laugh and jest 
ject of Sleep and Dreams by phrases thus | over tales of the dreams of the night ; not 
grave and forbidding in their tenor. Acts | reflecting that these wild and entangled 
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so familiar, and periodically habitual in 
our lives, might be thought of. easy inter- 
pretation. The sleep of the rocking- 
cradle, of the bed, of the arm-chair or car- 
riage, witnessed in their ,ever-recurring 
routine, would seem to tell all that can 
or need be known on these subjects. But 
it is this very familiarity which disguises 
their nature, and begets indifference to 


* Le Sommeil et les Réves. Par L. F. ALFRED 


Maury, Membre de PInstitut. Troisisme Edition. 
1865. 


Paris : 


vagaries — illusions as to persons, time, 
and place —are part and parcel of that 
continuous personal identity, which at 
other times manifests itself in actS of 
reason, discourse, and deliberate func- 
tions of the will. We are jesting here 
upon things which have perplexed the 
philosophy of all ages. No less a prob- 
lem than the intimate nature of the hu- 
man soul is concerned in these phenome- 
na. Where more than a fourth part of 
life, even in its adult and healthiest 
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stages, is passed in sleeping and dream- 
ing, these functions must be taken as an 
integral and necessary part of our exist- 
ence — not less natural than our waking 
acts, and associated with them by various 
intermediate phenomena, to which we 
shall presently allude. These phenom- 
ena, indeed, may be said really to main- 
tain that unity of the thinking and con- 
scious being which in other ways they 
seem so strangely to disturb. A line of 
rigid demarcation between the states of 
waking and sleeping might well appear to 
dissever this unity. But no such line 
exists ; and it may readily be shown, 
under appeal to individual experience, 
that these various states endlessly com- 
mingle and graduate into each other; 
thus affording mutual illustration, and, as 
we believe, a more intimate knowledge of 
the mysteries of the human mind than 
can be obtained from any other source. 

It would hardly be worth while to pre- 
face what we have to say on Sleep and 
Dreams, by citing what ancient writers — 
philosophers, physicians, and poets — 
have bequeathed to us on the subject. 
The phenomena were to them the same 
as to us —the dream, perhaps, more ex- 
citing to the imagination from its connec- 
tion with various superstitions of the age. 
Seeing, indeed, the tendency of their 
mythology and poetry to deify whatever 
is wonderful in man or nature, it is not 
surprising that they should clothe these 
great functions of life with a personality, 
vague indeed in kind, but such as to sat- 
isfy the popular and poetic feeling of the 
time. Nor can we wonder that they 
should have been the suLjects of super- 
Stitious belief, seeing how variously and 
strangely these functions are blended 
with the spiritual part of our nature. 
Even now, when science imposes so 
many new checks upon credulity, the in- 
spiréd dream — the "Ovap éx Awe —has its 
occasional place among other still less 
rational beliefs of the world. 

Aristotle, whose chapters on Sleep and 
Dreams rank foremost of all that the an- 
cients have left us on the subject, says on 
the question of inspiration of dreams, 
that it is not easy “either to despise the 
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Katagpovijcat pidiov, obre revijvat.) But with 
his wonted sagacity, he indicates the rea- 
sons which justify distrust as to a Divine 
interposition, thus partial and frivolous in 
its alleged ministrations toman. He sees 
clearly that the event is often the parent 
of the prophetic dream, and that in the 
endless and complex relations of human 
life, it must needfully happen that coinci- 
dences often occur without any real rela- 
tion of the events so associated. These 
chapters of Aristotle well deserve perusal 
as evidences of the clear and acute intel- 
ligence of this great philosopher. We 
have acquired more knowledge of the 
physiology of sleep as a vital function, 
but in its connection with dreams are lit- 
tle advanced beyond what he has told us. 
Cicero, in his Second Book “ De 
Divinatione,” discusses the question 
whether there be a divine influence oc- 
casionally embodied in dreams still more 
largely and conclusively. Called upon to 
confront strong popular superstitions, he 
meets them fairly and boldly. But be- 
yond this negative conclusion, his treatise 
does little to illustrate the phemomena or 
philosophy of the functions in question. 
While revelling in the beauty of the 
poetry, ancient and modern, which has 
found a theme in sleep and dreams — and 
none more fertile for fancy to work upon 
— we cannot look for any fresh knowledge 
from this source. Lucretius, indeed, with 
his supreme mastery of verse, comprises 
something of the philosophy of dreams in 
his grand description of them. From 
Homer and the Greek dramatists down to 
Virgil, Ovid, Statius, &c., we have abun- 
dant passages, finely describing or invok- 
ing sleep, but it is the poetry only of the 
subject. We must not, however, quit this 
topic without referring to those many 
striking passages in Shakespeare where 
the genius of the man revels in the wild, 
fantastic world of our sleeping existence. 
He grasped hyman nature too universally 
to leave untouched this wonderful part 
of it. We need but refer to the passages 
in “Henry IV.,” “ Richard III.,” “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ Macbeth,” and “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” in proof of what we 
are saying. The memory of our readers 





evidence or to be convinced by it ” (oire 


will furnish them with numerous other 
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passages on the subject from English, 
German, and Italian poets ; but none, we 
think, so abounding in thought and poe- 
try as those of Shakespeare. 


We have already stated our reason for 
taking M. Maury’s volume as the text for 
our article. We learn from his preface 
that he has zealously devoted himself to 
the subject foralong series of years ; 
embodying his researches in successive 
publications, of which this is the latest. 
These researches comprise certain curi- 
ous methods of experiment, ingeniously 
devised, and, as far as we know, never 
systematically used before. We cannot 
better illustrate these methods than by 
giving his own words. After speaking of 
the need of long, continuous, and cau- 
tious observation, to obtain any assured 
results, he adds : — 


Je m’observe tantét dans mon lit, tantét dans 
mon fauteuil, au moment ot le sommeil me 
gagne. Je note exactement dans quelles dis- 
positions je me trouvais avant de m’endomir; 
et je prie la personne qui est prés de moi, de 
m’éveiller 4 des instants plus ou moins éloignés 
du moment ot je me suis assoupi. Réveillé 
en sursaut, la mémoire du réve, auquel on m’a 
soudainement arraché, est encore présenté a 
mon esprit, dans la fraicheur méme de |’im- 
pression. II m’est alors facile de rapprocher 
les détails de ce réve des circonstances ou je 
m’étais placé pour m’endomir. Je consigne 
sur un cahier ces observations, comme le fait 
un médecin pour les cas qu’il observe. Et 
en relisant le répertoire que je me _ suis 
ainsi dressé, j’ai saisi entre des réves qui 
s’étaient produits 4 diverses époques de ma 
vie, des coincidences, des analogies dont la 
similitude des circonstances qui les avaient 
provoquées m’ont bien souvent donné la clef. 


M. Maury goes on to state the neces- 
sity of having a coadjutor with him in this 
inquiry, not solely for the purpose here 
mentioned of being awakened at particu- 
lar times, but also for the due observation 
of what may be called the utterances of 
sleep. Sounds made and words spoken 
by the sleeper, must be recorded in rela- 
tion to the dreams afterwards remem- 
bered. Even simple attitudes and move- 
ments of the body, especially such as ex- 
press agitation, require the same record, 
and for the same purpose. M. Maury 
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mentions his own habits as to sleep, as 
being singularly favourable to these meth- 
ods of observation ; and we are well dis- 
posed to believe in the results thus ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, the chances of 
error are so great in this land of shadows, 
that we should be glad to find the re- 
search taken up by others, with such vari- 
ations as individual temperament may 
suggest. It is obvious that the latter 
point is one of singularimportance. The 
sleep and dreams of one man interpret 
only partially and doubtfully those of an- 
other, and we must check as well as mul- 
tiply the proofs before setting down any- 
thing as certain. In common life, the 
very nature of a dream gives a sanction 
to a loose or exaggerated relation of it. 
No one is disposed to quarrel with the 
relater for filling up gaps in his dream 
with the little parentheses needed to com- 
plete his story ; or, if a little of the mar- 
vellous be brought into the subject — one 
of those strange coincidences to which 
the vision of the night contributes its 
part — we generally find truth more deeply 
trespassed upon. Stories, vague and loose 
in their origin, are made more compact by 
successive additions, and often go on 
from one generation to another, acquiring 
a sort of spurious credit from age, and 
from the impossibility of refuting them 
by any living evidence. 

We come now more directly to the sub- 
ject before us, embodying, as M. Maury 
has done, under a single title our consid- 
eration of these great acts of life — Sleep 
and Dreaming. They cannot, indeed, be 
treated of separately. Their conjunction 
is so general, if not universal, and they 
are linked together by such complex ties, 
that we are almost compelled to view 
them as a single function of our being. 
Still there are certain considerations 
which must be admitted as_ possible 
grounds of distinction. We cannot prove 
that the conjunction of sleep and dreams 
is absolute and universal. There may be 
times and conditions of sleep, in which 
there is a total inactivity of brain—a 
complete absence of those images and 
trains of thought which form the dream. 
In connection with this comes the fur- 
ther consideration, that sleep is a neces- 
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sity of our nature —a state required for 
the rest and repair of functions, voth bod- 
ily and mental, which are incapable of 
being repaired in any other way. The 
same cannot be said of dreams. They 
depend on functions of the brain, which, 
though unchecked by the senses and the 
will, and distorted in their mode of ac- 
tion, are yet identical in kind with those 
which are exercised in evolving the 
thoughts and emotions of the waking 
state. The notion of repair and restora- 
tiori can hardly therefore be associated 
with the act of dreaming. Frequent ex- 
perience, moreover, teaches us that what 
we call “unrefreshing nights” are at- 
tended by troublous dreams ; and, though 
this may often admit of other explanation, 
yet is the fact significant as regards the 
distinction just drawn. The repose and 
restoration obtained from sleep would 
seem to be in an inverse ratio to the in- 
tensity of the dreams attending it. 

Is there then any condition or moment 
of sleep absolutely devoid of dreaming ? 
a state in which all thoughts and emotions, 
whether connected or vaguely incongru- 
ous, are annulled, and our mental or con- 
scious existence lost in the simple physi- 
cal condition of sleep? The import of 
this question will readily be understood. 
The answer might seem easy, but is far 
from being so. Positive proof is wholly 
wanting, and the only evidence attainable 
is that derived from the memory of the 
dreamer, or the observations of those who 
watch him during those hours of which 
he has no remembrance. It is certain 
from such observation, and indeed from 
common experience, that dreams are of 
very frequent occurrence, of which all in- 
stant memory is lost. Aristotle, in dis- 
cussing this very topic, puts the question, 
why some sleep occurs with dreams, oth- 
er sleep without ? or, if always dreaming, 
why some dreams are remembered, others 
not? The question, so propounded, marks 
the clear intelligence of the philosopher. 
In the memory or oblivion of dreams we 
trace their connexion with our physical 
organization, and thus gain a step, though 
a slight one, to the better understanding 
of their nature. 

The doubt just denoted as to the uni- 
versality of dreams during sleep, has con- 
tinued to our time. If ever resolved, it 
must be by some such methods as those 
adopted by M. Maury. He does not him- 
self, indeed, meet the question in its dis- 
tinct form, or dwell upon its profound 
metaphysical relations. Other writers on 
the subject, among whom we may name 
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Sir William Hamilton, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Drs. Carpenter, Laycock, and Mac- 
nish, have severally, in one way or other, 
encountered this problem. Lord Broug- 
ham has grappled with it, amidst the many 
other questions which exercised his bold 
and facile pen. He considers dreams an 
incidental not a constant part of sleep — 
a sort of fringe edging its boders. Sir 
W. Hamilton, on the contrary, believes 
that no condition of sleep exists without 
dreaming ; but all have felt the difficuity 
of dealing only with incomplete or nega- 
tive evidence, and the question remains 
in abeyance for future research or hypoth- 
esis to work upon. 

Hypothesis and speculation may well 
indeed be awakened by this particular 
mystery of our nature. In theory we can- 
not affirm that a total suspension of the 
mental functions is more impossible than 
the actual changes they undergo in dream- 
ing, in the delirium of fever, insanity, in- 
toxication, and other morbid conditions 
ofthe brain. The sleep of the newly-born 
infant cannot be construed otherwise than 
as a state in which sensorial actions either 
do not exist, or are limited to some vague 
recurrence of the simple impressions made 
on the untutored senses. An ordinary 
fainting-fit leaves no trace behind of any- 
thing having passed during the time of 
deliquium. To the patient this time is a 
nullity of his being. It may be that the 
memory only is annihilated, that the mind 
never actually ceases in its workings ; 
but this view is little more than a subter- 
fuge to meet a difficulty which we cannot 
otherwise encounter. 

Plunging thus far into the metaphysical 
perplexities of this question, whether the 
mind, or sensorial consciousness, is actu- 
ally /os¢ during certain times of sleep, 
and recovered, as far as dreaming can be 
called recovery, we are bound to notice a 
doctrine closely connected with this in- 
quiry, to which the name and writings of 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Laycock, and others 
have justly given authority. This is, the 
hypothesis of “Unconscious Cerebra- 
tion” —so termed because it supposes 
the brain capable, under certain condi- 
tions, of acts or changes utterly without 
mental consciousness, yet strictly analo- 
gous to those through which it ministers 
to mental functions —acts of intellect, 
detached, as it were, from the intellectual 
personality of our being. This is a bold 
assumption ; but curious cases are pro- 
duced which might seem to authenticate 
it. Such are instances where some ques- 
tion left on the mind at bed-time unsolved, 
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has been found in the morning thorough- 
ly worked out. Verses — Latin as well 
as English —are said to have been made 
in the night, with no consciousness of the 
fact till they came to the morning memory. 
Nevertheless, we must regard the evi- 
dence here as insufficient, seeing how 
commonly such statements are careless 
or exaggerated ; how.broken and desul- 
tory are the conditions and memories of 
the night ; and how likely it is that the 
time just antecedent to waking — “ guum 
somnia vera” —may be that in which 
these curious feats are accomplished. 
The drowsiness of the evening is often 
as much an impediment to thought as the 
’ light sleep of the morning.* 

We must, then, relegate this matter to 
the limbo of questions admitting neither 
of proof or disproof. Like many others, 
in addition to its intrinsic difficulties, it is 
encumbered and perplexed by ambigui- 
ties of language. The very term of con- 
sciousness, sO essential to the discussion, 
has hardly obtained a valid definition in 
its relation to sleep and dreams — an am- 
biguous one even in reference to our wak- 
ing state. Everything, indeed, that con- 
cerns personal identity — the £go of the 
different stages and states of our being — 
has been under the dominion of unsettled 
terms in all ages of philosophy. Words 
have not inaptly been called “ the count- 
ers of wise men, and the money of fools.” 
But even the wisest have been unwittingly 
governed by them in questions thus ob- 
scure or insoluble. 


Quitting, however, this region of hy- 
pothesis, we willingly come to the more 
practical part of the subject — that which 
we learn from observation and experience 
regarding these phenomena. Here we 
must again mention the liabilities to er- 
ror, which occur even in the simplest 
form of such investigation. Besides those 
already noticed, we find another in the 
undoubted diversity of the phenomena in 
different individuals. The writer on sleep 


* If adopting this term of “ unconscious cerebration,” 
we might fairly apply it to various familiar acts of the 
waking state. For example: we try to recollect a name 
or word, fail to do so, and abandon the attempt. Soon 
afterwards, without intermediate consciousness or effort, 
the name in question rushes upon the memory, as if by 
a sudden inspiration. What has here been the inter- 
vening cerebral process? 

In a¥uding to this common vagary of memory, we 
may notice another closely connected with it. A word 
is forgotten, and sought for in vain. But its initial let- 
ter, or some vague image of the word, hangs upon the 
mind, often furnishing a clue to its recovery. Such ine 
stances, trifling though they scem, serve well to illus- 
trate the curious mechanism of this great faculty of our 


nature. 
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and dreams is not entitled to repose on 
his own experience only. A dozen per- 
sons would probably give as many differ- 
ent versions of their particular conscious- 
ness in the matter; and it is not easy to 
draw averages from these fleeting shad- 
ows of the night. They change with age, 
and other conditions of life, moral and in- 
tellectual, which govern sleep and the 
dreams associated with it. The simple, 
but touching lines, 


Thou hast been called, O Sleep, the friend of 


woe, 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so, 


point at one familiar source of this diver- 
sity, but there are many others, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

In prosecuting the subject, we must 
first refer again to Sleep in its general 
sense, as the function of life, destined to 
the restoration of those vital powers which 
are exhausted or impaired by the very act 
of living. Here we are on firmer ground. 
Whatever anomalies may present them- 
selves, it is certain that sleep fulfils, and 
is intended to fulfil, this great office of 
our nature. That which is taught us by 
universal experience is amply confirmed 
and illustrated by physiological inquiry. 
The wonderful power, to which various 
names have been given, but which may 
best, and most simply, be described as 
nerve-force —an element acting through 
the brain and nervous system in all the 
phenomena of sensation, of motions vol- 
untary and reflex, and of every function 
essential to animal life—is now so far 
subjected to research, that even the ve- 
locity of its transmission through the 
nerves of sensation and voluntary\motion 
has been approximately ascertained. . 
This eminent discovery, and the subtle 
methods by which it was accomplished, 
warrant the hope that further research 
may accomplish a similar numerical ex- 
pression for the amount or guantity of 
the nerve-force at any given time —a mat- 
ter bearing still more directly on the sub- 
ject before us. If, indeed, this were at- 
tained, it would be only formulating in 
figures a fact of the reality of which we 
are well assured. We know that the force 
in question, thus acting through the total 
nervous system of the body, is the pro- 
duct (secretion we may venture to call it) 
of a peculiar organized tissue ;—that it 
varies in amount in different individuals, 
and in the same individual at different 
times — that it is exhausted, more or less, 
by the vital actions, bodily and mental, 
to which it ministers —and that it can 
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only be restored by food and sleep, each 
severally needed for the process of re- 
pair. This manner of viewing the nerve- 
power, or force, as an element to be esti- 
mated by guantity —by excess as well as 
deficiency—we believe to be not only just 
in itself, but denoting a principle of singu- 
lar value in every part of physiology, and 
through physiology, in pathology and the 
treatment of disease. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, in commenting on this subject with 
his wonted ability, thus expresses the 
main facts, in which all other writers on 
Sleep more or less concur: — 


Between this state (of sleep) and the waking 
state, the essential distinction is a great reduc- 
tion wf waste. The rate of waste falls so low, 
that the rate of repair exceeds it. It is not 
that during the period of activity waste goes 
on without repair, while during the period of 
inactivity repair goes on without waste, for the 
two always go on together. Very possibly — 
probably even—repair is as rapid during the 
day as during the night. But during the day 
the loss is greater than the gain; whereas 
during the night the gain is diminished by 
scarcely any loss. Hence results accumulation. 
There is a restoration of the nerve-tissue to its 
state of integrity. 


Here, then, is a force, an agent, wheth- 
er we call it material or not, generated 
within the body, necessary in its nature 
to all the functions of the body, but ex- 
hausted in maintaining them, and requir- 
ing periods of rest for its reproduction in 
adequate amount. When calling sleep 
“ Nature’s kind restorer,” we use a poet- 
ical phrase, but express a physical fact. 
It is the restorer of that which is expend- 
ed and lost. Its intermittent periods, its 
duration and degree, and even many of 
what seem its anomalies, have all refer- 
ence, more or less direct, to this great 
function of repair—a function fulfilled, 
it may be, simply by suspension or mod- 
ification of those actions which exhaust 
the nervous power, while reproduction of 
this force is going on—or possibly by 
changes in the brain itself, an effect of 
the conditions to which it is submitted in 
sleep. 

For it must be remembered that sleep 
repairs not the vital functions only, but 
simulianeously those functions which we 
distinctively describe as mental attri- 
butes, and of which the brain is, to our 
present limited comprehension, the or- 
ganic instrument. The intellectual part 
of our nature, taking the phrase in its 
largest sense, is exhausted by its contin- 
ued exercise, in like manner as the bod- 
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ily organs, and requires the same inter- 
mittent periods of repose and repair. 

If other proof were needed of the great 
function which sleep fulfils in the econ- 
omy of life, it may at once be found in 
the effects which follow the’ privation of 
this repair. A single sleepless night tells 
its tale, even to the most careless observ- 
er. A long series of such nights, result- 
ing, as often happens, from an over-taxed 
and anxious brain, may often warraat se- 
rious apprehension, as an index of mis- 
chief already existing, or the cause of 
evil at hand. Instances of this kind, we 
believe, are familiar to the experience of 
every physician. 

But here, as in so many other cases, 
the evil of deficiency has its counterpart 
in the evil of excess. Sleep protracted 
beyond the need of repair, and encroach- 
ing habitually upon the hours of waking 
action, impairs more or less the functions 
of the brain, and with them all the vital 
powers. This observation is as old as the 
days of Hippocrates and Aretzus, who sev- 
erally and strongly comment uponit. The 
sleep of infancy, however, and that of 
old age, do not come under this category 
of excess. These are natural conditions, 
appertaining to the respective periods of 
life, and to be dealt with as such. In ill- 
ness, morever, all ordinary rule and meas- 
ure of sleep must be put aside. Distin- 
guishing it from Coma, there are very few 
cases in which it is not an unequivocal 
good; and even in comatose state the 
brain, we believe, gains more from repose 
than from any artificial attempts to rouse 
it into action. 

There is another point to which we 
must here advert, in connexion with sleep 
as a function of repair. This is the fact 
familiarly known, that the portion of life 
so destined, is not limited to Man alone, 
but goes far down in the scale of animal 
creation — possibly, or probably, in one 
form or other, to the lowest grade and 
condition of animal life. The sleep even 
of plants has become a phrase, not mere- 
ly of poetic fancy, but of scientific appro- 
priation. The curious facts regarding 
the hybernation of certain animals, though 
they have kindred with the phenomena 
and even theory of ordinary sleep, yet 
present anomalies which associate them 
in some way with the vegetable world. 
But the circumstance of greatest interest 
in this matter is the capacity for dream- 
ing, so clearly and curiously attested in 
those animals which come nearest to Man 
in the scale of being. How far that con- 
dition which can rightly be defined as 
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dreaming descends in the scale, it would 
be impossible to say. Probably there is 
a gradation downwards in the same ratio 
as the sensorial faculties, and vanishing 
with them. The fact of dreaming in the 
higher animals is most familiar to us in 
the Dog —that noble creature — ad hom- 
inum commntoditates generatus, as Cicero 
says of him —at once a companion and 
solace to man, and a subject for profound 
thought to all who care to reflect on the 

eat problem of our relations to the in- 
erior animal creation. The admission of 
the fact does not, however, carry us be- 
yond the presumption that the dreams of 
other animals are a vague copy of the 
sensations and acts of their waking lives ; 
with little of the intellectual part — if 
such it may be called——of the human 
dream. “Tourge in dreams the forest 
chase” is the happy phrase of a poet, 
than whom no one better knew, or better 


‘ loved, the Dog. And nothing is more 


likely than the fact here presumed. But 
seeing the difficulty of rightly remember- 
ing and expounding human dreams, there 
can be little chance of penetrating the 
mystery as presented to us in another 
and lower scale of being. 


Thus far we have been speaking of the 
general characters of Sleep as a function 
of life. In what follows we shall seek, 
upon our own observation and that of 
others, to describe the phenomena more 
in detail ; associating them with those of 
Dreams, from which, as we have seen, 
they can hardly be separated, even should 
there be certain conditions of sleep 
wholly free from this kindred. 

The first step we have to make here is 
one essential to any successful prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry. It is based on the 
clear recognition of the fact, that sleep, 
thus associated, is not ove state merely, 
but a multiplicity and continuous succes- 
sion of states; varying at every moment 
in kind or degree; graduating from the 
first yawn of drowsiness to the most pro- 
found sleep, and undergoing similar 
changes in the transition from this to the 
state of perfect wakefulness. Even thus 
simply stated, it will be seen how com- 
pletely this fact governs and gives guid- 
ance to the whole inquiry, rendering its 
conditions, indeed, more complex, but af- 
fording a clew to many collateral phe- 
nomena otherwise wholly inexplicable. 
Sir H. Holland, who has two chapters on 
Sleep and Dreams in his volume of 
“ Mental Physiology,” strongly advocates 
this mode of treating the subject. We 





avail ourselves of a short passage from 
one of these chapters in illustration of 
our meaning : 

Sleep, then, in the most general and correct 
sense of the term, must be regarded not as one 
single state, but a succession of states in con- 
stant variation; —this variation consisting, not 
only in the different degrees in which the same 
sense or faculty is submitted to it; but also in 
the different proportions in which these several 
powers are under its influence at the same 
time. We thus associate together under a 
common principle all the phenomena, however 
remote and anomalous they may seem;—from 
the bodily acts of the somnambulist; the vivid 
but inconsequent trains of thought excited by 
external impression; the occasional acute ex- 
ercise of the intellect; and the energy of emo- 
tion—to that profound sleep, in which no 
impressions are received from the senses, no 
volition is exercised, and no consciousness or 
memory is left on waking, of the thoughts and 
feelings which have existed in the mind. 


To this we may add, that such mode of 
regarding sleep brings its phenomena 
into closer relation with those of our wak- 
ing existence, making them serve to mu- 
tual. illustration, and to the solution of 
many anomalies which depend on this 
relation, and the manner in which the 
two states graduate into each other. It 
is impossible, indeed, for anyone, at all 
observant of the facts, to regard sleep as 
a single or simple function. We know 
that through the nervous system and cir- 
culation of the blood, all parts of the 
body, and more especially the organs of 
sense, are affected and altered by it. But 
these changes of state are ever varying 
in the same organ, as well as in the dif- 
ferent organs of our complex frame ; and , 
the inter-relations thus produced, were 
they more accessible to observation, 
would give us deepest insight into this 
mysterious part of our nature. Every 
organ may be said to have a sleep of its 
own. The several senses, the voluntary 
power, the functions of the brain in their 
totality, are not merely affected in differ- 
ent degrees at different times, but are 
differently affected in degree at the 
same time. hese facts are now 
generally recognized by physiologists. 
Bichat (a man of original genius, prema- 
turely lost to science) thus tersely ex- 
presses them:—“Le sommeil général 
est l’ensemble des sommeils particuliers.” 
M. Maury, though less explicit in his 
statement of it, manifestly adopts the 
same view, which, in truth, affords the 
only just definition of sleep, and its con- 
comitant phenomena. It is the view, 
moreover, which most clearly expounds 
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the relation of these phenomena to the 
acts and changes of the waking state—a 
connexion which, however perplexed to 
our reason by the question of personal 
consciousness, will be found more inti- 
mate the closer we look into it. As in 
the series of waking thoughts, sudden 
changes are often made by impressions 
from without, so, as regards sleep and 
dreams, we may presume that the 
breaches which occur in their continuity 
depend on causes external to the brain 
itself, though, from the nature of the 
case, less open to observation. The 
links may escape observation, but we 
cannot hesitate in bringing these phenom- 
ena under the general law of Continuity, 
so universal throughout nature, organic 
or inorganic, living or lifeless. This law, 
scarcely recognized in philgsophy or sci- 
ence before the time of Leibnitz, is now 
receiving confirmation from every new 
discovery, and becoming the interpreter 
of endless phenomena hitherto unex- 
plained. Leibnitz himself applies it to 
the question of the suspension of ¢hink- 
ingin sleep; deeming it impossible, on 
this consideration, that such entire sus- 
pension should ever really occur. 

We shall speak more explicitly here- 
after on the physiology of sleep as re- 
gards the physical changes concerned in 
producing or modifying it. But there are 
various other facts, natural or abnormal, 
belonging to the physiology of this func- 
tion of life, which require previous no- 
tice : some of them indeed so strangely 
anomalous as to have furnished food at 
once to sober philosophy and to the wild- 
est dreams of credulity. We may best 
begin with what we may call the natural 
conditions of sleep, while admitting that 
these ever tend to graduate into more ab- 
normal phenomena. 

The various epithets applied to sleep 
— profound sleep, heavy sleep, light 
sleep, broken sleep, &c. — express actual 
realities of state; but these so mingled 
with each other, so fitful in change, and 
so perplexed by the vagaries of dreams 
and disturbing causes from within and 
without, that even the sleeper himself is 
—— at fault in defining them. “I 

ave not slept a wink,” is often the 
piteous exclamation of the morning, when 
only some short portion of the night has 
been made wakeful and restless by disor- 
dered digestion, or one of those compul- 
sory trains of thought which fasten perti- 
naciously on the mind, despite every 
effort to shake them off. But, though we 
cannot measure the amount of sleep by 
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hours, or the consciousness of the sleeper, 
there is much real difference in its de- 
gree in relation to the great function of 
repair. A certain quantity of work is to 
be done, but it is done at very different 
rates. This diversity occurs in different 
persons, and in the same person at dif- 
ferent times. One hour in one case may 
comprise as much of what is true sleep, 
as two or many hours in another; and 
the only fair or probable test is to be 
found in the greater or less difficulty of 
arousing the sleeper by external action on 
the senses of touch and hearing. Indi- 
vidual temperament of body and mind, 
habits of life, and the immediate ante- 
cedents of sleep, are all concerned in this 
matter. The Duke of Wellington, in that 
hour of his recorded sleep on the field of 
Salamanca, when the two armies were 
closely pressing to their conflict, proba- 
ably slept more soundly than any of the 
idlers of a city life at home. The Somnus 
agrestium lenis virorum of Horace, is 
more powerfully expressed by Shake- 
speare in once: Pn the dreamless sleep 
of the day-hireling, 


Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful 
bread, 

Sleeps in Elysium, &c. 


And who can forget that noble soliloquy 
in the Second Part of “Henry IV.,” where 
the king upbraids sleep for deserting “the 
perfumed chambers of the great,” and 
giving its repose to the wet sea-boy in the 
midst of storms ? — 


Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge? 


We might well go on through the whole 
of this wonderful passage. If forgotten 
by anyone, it ought promptly to be re- 
newed to memory. 

We need not dwell further on a fact, so 
familiar to common experience. But the 
diversity of forms which sleep assumes is 
more interesting to the physiologist in its 
relation to the particular organs and func- 
tions affected by it. We have already al- 
luded to this topic ; one which, associated 
as it is with the phenomena of dreams, 
offers a special mode of mental analysis 
as connected with material organization, 
and may even in certain cases be made 
the subject of experiment. It does not, 
indeed, carry us farther into the mystery 
than a similar analysis of the waking state. 
But in showing how the two states com- 
mingle and graduate into one other, it 
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serves as fresh proof of the unity of our 
nature; and explains many of those 
anomalous conditions which seem to vio- 
late this unity, and have furnished food 
for credulity in all ages. 

Pursuing this analysis of the functions 
affected in sleep, the external senses — 
sight, hearing, and touch— are most ob- 
vious to familiar observation. Their sen- 
sibility is suspended to all ordinary impres- 
sions coming from without; and there 
are degrees, even of natural sleep, so pro- 
found —0avaty dyxvcra éouxdo—that it is 
difficult to arouse them from it. We can- 
not affirm that all the senses are equally 
affected at the same time; though under 
the conditions of sound and healthy sleep 
it is probable that they are so. In the 

assage from Crowsiness and somnolence 
into actual sleep, it is interesting to note 
(and to a certain point the sleeper can do 
this for himself) the dimness gradually 
overshadowing those subtle organizations 
which connect us with the outer world. 
The condition is one so familiar, that we 
are wont to regard these changes —if re- 
garding them at all—rather as matter of 
amusement than curiosity. To the phys- 
iologist, looking on them with more 
watchful eye, they become the interpreter 
of much that is of deep interest to his 
science. 

These natural and simpler conditions 
of sleep may be studied in various ways, 
but in no manner so effectually as by 
watching the moments of passage izfo 
sleep and the passage out of it. Each by 
circumstances may be rendered so sudden 
as to leave little scope for observation. 
But, under ordinary conditions, the pas- 
sage is gradual enough to allow those suc- 
cessive changes to be marked which 
occur both in bodily and sensorial func- 
tions during this transition state. Take 
the instance of slumber supervening on a 
dull book, an easy arm-chair, a warm fire, 
and other appliances of repose. The 
somnolent himself is conscious of the 
early changes — the apprehension becom- 
ing dull, the page before him dim or par- 
tially lost to sight, the head nodding, the 
book tottering in his hands. Out of this 
state he may be momentarily aroused by 
some sound or excitement from without, 
or even by the loss of that muscular in- 
stinct or balancing power, as we may Call 
it, which belongs to the waking state. 
He is startled by the book dropping from 
his hands, or the sudden fall of the head, 
but speedily lapses again into somno- 
lency, ending in more perfect sleep. Here 
the consciousness of change ceases to 





himself ; but in this gradation of state, 
and even in what may be deemed the 
soundest sleep, an observer without, if 
diligent in his watch, will detect many 
curious changes going on; due to the in- 
fluence of passing dreams, of nervous 
sensations from the action of the vital or- 
gans within, and even from bodily pos- 
ture. These are the changes to which 
M. Maury’s methods of observation, al- 
ready mentioned, especially apply. They 
are abundantly furnished by those nights 
of broken and disordered sleep which 
must be counted among the ills of man, 
though too often only the penalty paid 
for his luxury or other faults of life. 

The most interesting part of such in- 
spection is what may be termed the ds- 
severment of the Will from the organs 
habitually acted upon by, it. This is of- 
ten strikingly testified during the passage 
from perfect sleep to the.waking state. 
The sensibility is awakened before the 
will, or rather we must say (for the very 
word is entangled in a metaphysical web) 
before Volition can bring the muscles into 
action. In the latter stage of sleep, when 
dreams are passing into realities of the 
senses, there is often an effort to speak, 
made distressing by the difficulty or im- 
possibility of utterance. Or when under 
sleep in a sitting posture, the head, de- 
prived of the controlling muscular sup- 
port, has dropt upon the chest, the at- 
tempt to raise it is often for a time pain- 
fully frustrated by the impotence of the 
muscles in their relation to the will. At 
such times volition is more awake than 
the instruments through which it acts. 

We have just mentioned the curious 
knowledge that may be obtained from 
broken or imperfect sleep. The rapidly- 
shifting changes and alternations of sleep 
and waking which then occur, can only be 
interpreted by regarding the two states 
as gliding gradually, physically and men- 
tally, into each other —énterlacing, it 
might be called, from the impossibility of 
drawing a definite line between them. 
Dante, with his wonted compression of 
language, finely describes this transition : 


E pensamento in sogno trasmutai. 


In this intermediate condition, as al- 
ready remarked, and especially durin 
the passage from drowsiness into natura’ 
sleep, these alterations may generally be 
noted by the sleeper himself, though, from 


their familiarity, little heeded or remem- 


bered. Under certain circumstances they 
may even be counted as they occur. 
From the slumber over a book or in a 
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carriage, or yet more in any situation 
where, from necessity or decorum, a 


struggle has to be made against sleep, we 
obtain an easy estimate, sufficient to show 
how rapid are the fluctuations which thus 
affect the most important organ of our 
frame. A sudden drop of the head awak- 
ens to a consciousness, which is often 
lost again in a few seconds of time; 
and such alternations, as is well known, 
are repeated over and over again. Any- 
one who has passed a dozen or twenty 
hours on horseback (we speak from fre- 
quent experience) must well recollect the 
effects of this hurried repetition —the 
loss of balance from momentary slumber, 
the sudden awaking in the effort to re- 
trieve it, and the distressing efforts to 
prevent relapse into sleep. Without pre- 
tending to exactness in a matter thus 
vague and fluctuating even in the terms 
applied, we venture to say on observation 
that three or four distinct alternations of 
sleep and waking — that is, of conscious- 
ness lost and restored — may and do oc- 
cur within a single minute of time. 
Strange and sudden as these changes in 
our sensorial existence may seem to be, 
they are yet compatible with that con- 
tinuity by gradation, already indicated as 
the sole method of rightly interpreting 
the phenomena. 

Connected with this subject is the curi- 
ous chronometry so often impressed upon 
sleep, testified by the power of awaking 
invariably at some one determinate hour. 
The explanation of this fact must be 
sought for in what may be called the gen- 
eral chronometry of life ; in the tendency, 
more or less, of all vital functions to as- 
sume a periodical character, either from 
original constitution, or from engendered 
habits acquiring the force and persist- 
ency of naturalfunctions. This topic has 
hardly yet received all the attention it 
deserves as a branch of animal physiol- 
ogy. It might merit a treatise in itself. 


We have hitherto been speaking chiefly 
of what.may be considered as the natural 
forms of sleep. But there are many 
anomalous aspects of this great function 
which we are equally bound to notice — 
some of them depending on casual and 
not always obvious causes — others on 
artificial means used to produce sleep or 
those states akin to it in which there is a 
suspended action, more or less, of the 
senses connecting us with the outer world. 
Some of these states, which may well be 
called waking dreams, are of deep inter- 
est in the mental and moral, as well as 
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a ene relations they disclose to us ; in- 
volving the intellectual faculties, and even 
the emotions, as well as the simple func- 
tions of the senses. 
’ Somnambulism, though we may class it 
among the anomalous aspects of sleep, is 
probably not more than an exaggerated 
form of phenomena of ordinary occurrence, 
The retention of a certain voluntary power, 
while the senses are more or less wrapt up 
in slumber, and this unequal slumber of the 
senses themselves, are well known to us 
in the common case of ¢alking in sleep, 
and other bodily motions associated with 
dreams. Somnambulism is doubtless al- 
ways thus associated. Why in certain 
persons this connexion is so strikingl 
attested it would be hard tosay; but still 
it is only a gradation of state,and nota 
detached phenomenon. We may further 
presume (and many incidents related con- 
firm this view), that somnambulism chiefly 
occurs during the time when the cerebral 
functions are already partially awake — 
another expression of the fact _ Boe which 
we have so much dwelt, that sleep is a 
series of states ever fluctuating in kind 
and degree. We may accredit the state- 
ment that the passing dreams of those so 
affected are rarely remembered ; and yet 
reconcile this with the view we have just 
taken of the phenomenon. The startling 
aspect of somnambulism, and the rarity of 
its occurrence, have given a mysterious 
colouring to this condition of sleep, and 
even made it a theme for dramatic repre- 
sentation, for poetry, and music. Like 
all other things unfamiliar to us, it is 
doubtless the subject of much exaggera- 
tion in particular instances. But enough 
remains to render it a striking exponent 
of these complex relations of the senso- 
rial and other functions, in which so many 
of the mysteries of life have their source. 
In following the history-of sleep and 
dreams we are perpetually passing from 
one marvel or mystery to another. It 
may seem, perhaps, that these terms do 
not apply to the familiar effect of opiates 
and other soporifics in producing sleep. 
But it is this familiarity which conceals 
from us the wonder of the fact, that a 
mere grain or two swallowed of a partic- 
ular vegetable extract should have the 
power for a time of bringing the whole 
mental and bodily mechanism under its 
control; or that a still more minute quan- 
tity of opium or morphia, inserted under 
the skin, should speedily subdue the most 
acute neuralgic pain. A physical cause 
must be concerned in all this, but no 
known physical law can be brought to its 
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explanation. The only scope for specu- 
lation here is that afforded by reference 
to other facts more or less alike in kind. 
The whole class of poisons, as they are 
termed, may be quoted as instances of 
such analogy; some of these bodies — 
Strychnia, Woorara, the Upas-poison, &c. 
ps se curious examples of what 
may be called selective power in their ac- 
tion on the respective organs and func- 
tions of the body. The animal poisons, 
again, those which give material to con- 
tagious diseases, come under the same 
category. In all these cases there lies 
the great mystery of vital organs seized 
upon, and life itself often extinguished, 
by quantities incredibly small of sub- 
stances, the elements of which, combined 
in other proportions, are perfectly innoc- 
uous in effect. We may seek to explain 
these things upon the the theory of fer- 
mentation, and the doctrines of atomic 
and molecular affinities, but never do we 
get further than to Josszbilities, incompre- 
ensible to our reason. 

Within the same fiield of inquiry come 
those anesthetic agents of artificial crea- 
tion — Ether, Chloroform, the Nitrous 
Oxide, &c. —which, while inducing a state 
of stupor more or less profound, do at 
the same time so wonderfully annul the 
sensibility to pain. The records of mod- 
ern surgery copiously illustrate the prac- 
tical value of this great discovery, which 
under its theoretical aspect is closely as- 
sociated with the nature and phenomena 
of sleep: It affords another example of 
the manner in which these various states 
of the sensorium graduate into one an- 
other throughout. 

We have yet to speak here of certain 
other phenomena, in which sleep or states 
akin to it, assume still more anomalous 
and startling forms. We allude to those 
conditions of the sensorium, occurring in 
persons of a peculiar temperament, and 
often associated with bodily or mental 
disorder, which are known under the 
names of ¢vance, catalepsy, mesmeric sleep, 
&c.— names almost as vague as the aber- 
rations they denote. These several states, 
and even the more familiar incidents of 
reverie and absence of mind, have all a 
certain community of character, the differ- 
ences being chiefly of degree, or due to 
the immediate causes producing them. 
They all furnish examples of that dissev- 
erment, so to express it, of the sensorial 
functions, which leaves a portion of them 
awake while others lie in a state of slum- 
ber more or less profound. What we 
have said and shall further have to say, 
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of dreams in their relations to sleep, may 
perhaps afford the best interpretation of 
many of these strange phenomena. 

As regards the most notable of them — 
Mesmeric sleep — so much has been writ- 
ten and argued to and fro, and the simple 
question as it first stood been turned into 
so many collateral channels, that we shall 
not seek to go beyond what is essential 
to our subject. Is there, we may ask, 
any such special form or mode of sleep 
as that denoted under this name —pro- 
duced by a certain subtle influence, 
emanating from one person, and affecting, 
even without actual contact, the body of 
another? We may say at once that nei- 
ther in the sleep so produced, nor in the 
collateral effects. assigned to it, do we 
find anything that has not kindred with 
the natural phenomena of sleep and 
dreams, and which is not explicable by 
the anomalous forms these so often as- 
sume without any externalinfluences. As 
regards the simple effect in question, we 
believe we might as well speak of sermon 
sleep, of rocking-cradle sleep, of the sleep 
of an easy arm-chair, or of a dull book, as 
of Mesmeric sleep. The experiments of 
Mr. Braid, embodied under the name of 
Hypnotism, show the effects even of 
posture or fixed direction of vision in 
bringing on this state. So multiplied and 
various, indeed, are the conditions, bodily 
and mental, tending to it, that the marvel 
of being awake is almost as great as that 
of sleep, produced by the manipulations 
and other appliances which the mesmer- 
izer brings to his aid. Among these ap- 
pliances we must especially reckon the 
age, sex, and personal temperament of 
those who are usually the subjects of 
these exhibitions. Anyone who cares to 
examine the records of them will see how 
important is the part these conditions 
play in the drama of mesmerism. 

Granted that the facts are strange and 
difficult of explanation. But so, and from 
the same causes, are all the ordinary 
phenomena of sleep and dreams. Their 
familiarity disguises what is equally won- 
derful in them. It is well worthy of note 
in this, as in many other questions of the 
kind, how much subordinate objects usurp 
the place of those of higher import. In 
the so-called mesmeric phenomena, as 
proffered to our belief, the mesmerizer 
plays a far more important part than the 
person acted upon. The facts presented 
pass into utter insignificance, unless it 
can be shown that they depend upon 
some direct emanation of power from the 
former, Prove that such influence ac- 
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tually issues from one living being, thus 
changing the condition of another in its 
proximity, and we have a new and won- 
derful element, material or spiritual, 
brought at once into the arena of life. It 
is admitted, indeed, that this mysterious 
power is possessed by few individuals 
only —a limitation, if the facts be real, 
almost as strange as the power itself. 
But we may at once state our belief that 
no such peculiar power exists. The 
operator himself cannot furnish evidence 
of it. The effects he produces by his 
manipulations and other devices are 
closely analogous, often identical, with 
those to which individuals of a certain 
nervous temperament are liable from oth- 
er and very different -exciting causes. 
This, then, we apprehend to be the crucial 
question in all that appertains to mes- 
meric sleep, under its. various aspects. 
The simple fact of sleep thus produced 
was known long ago; but it was re- 
served for our time to erect it into a mys- 
terious principle, altering, were it real, all 
our views of mental phenomena. 

But that it would be straying too far 
from our subject, we might speak here of 
certain bolder impositions upon human 
credulity which have gained a recent 
notoriety. Connected in some points with 
mesmeric effects, and often admitting of 
similar interpretation, they go far beyond 
these in their pretensions ; bringing us 
into contact and communication with the 
world of deceased spirits, through the in- 
tervention of persons — mediums as they 
are called — gifted with the power of thus 
summoning spirits from the dead. We 
put this in the simplest terms, because 
the mere enunciation of it may well annul 
the gross pretension it involves. And 
when examining further into the methods 
employed to exhibit and attest these 
spiritual appearances —the puerile and 
pantomimic devices of spirit-rappping, 
table-turning, &c., and the vulgar and 
ignorant talk which these vevenans are 
made to utter, we may be content to leave 
such things to their own eventual refuta- 
tion. Argument is of little avail with 
those who can lend a facile faith to these 
fantastic performances, rendered more 
suspicious by a mercenary ingredient 
often mixed with them. The contrivances 
employed we cannot always explain. But 
exactly the same may be said of the per- 
formances of the fair-dealing professional 
conjurer, who puzzles and tells you that 
he means todo so. That some very in- 


telligent men should have given partial 
credit to these illusions, is but another 
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example of the incongruities which are 
found even in minds of the highest genius 
and culture. Human life abounds in such 
instances. 


We have thus far been speaking of 
Sleep in its more general characters, natu- 
ral or anomalous ; connecting it, indeed, 
with that wonderful adjunct of Dreaming, 
from which it can hardly be separated. 
But some distinct consideration must be 
given to the latter—to those fleeting 
shadows, the puujuara Cw, which so 
strangely divide, yet link together, the 
successive portions of our lives. In writ- 
ing on this subject, the plural personality 
of an anonymous reviewes becomes some- 
what irconveient. If we have to speak 
of our experience, it must be understood 
only in an individual sense. Here, in- 
deed, we may fairly ask our readers to 
become critics also ; for each and all have 
some experimental knowledge of their 
own, wherewith to confirm or contradict 
what is set before them. But this knowl- 
edge, from causes already assigned, is 
generally vague and transient. The mem- 
ory of the dream is speedily discarded 
by the waking events that follow, and 
dreams are often so intermingled in the 
same night that no effort of recollection 
can disentangle them. We doubt if any 
one has ever attempted a successive 
written record of these erratic visions of 
our sleeping hours. If carefully and hon- 
estly executed, it would be more curious 
and valuable than many of those diaries 
of ordinary events which amuse the 
leisure, or innocently please the little 
vanities, of those whokeepthem. A cer- 
tain number of records of dreams, com- 
ing from authentic sources, and indicat- 
ing especially their relations to acts or 
events immediately or remotely antece- 
dent, might justify conclusions attainable 
in no other way —a shadowy science, it 
may be admitted, yet better than none. 

We have used the term honestly here, 
because from causes already assigned, 
there is much proneness to exaggeration, 
as well as great facility for it, in the re- 
lation of dreams. To give completeness 
to a vague story is a temptation to the 
narrator, and it may be indulged without 
fear of contradiction. This temptation 
becames stronger where a certain super- 
stitious feeling creeps in, suggested, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, by some 
one of the many strange coincidences of 
events which, casual though they be, 
take strong hold of the imagination. We 





might vivify our subject by half-a-dozen 
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stories of such dreams ; some of them of 
old date, but keeping their vitality as an- 
ecdotes by the seeming mystery they in- 
volve. It is needless to say that these 
stories lose nothing of their marvellous 
character by long repetition. The origi- 
nal dreamers, we believe, would often be 
perplexed by the shapes their dreams 
have gradually assumed, with positive af- 
firmation at each step of the story. A 
simple question will often disturb narra- 
tives of this kind. We recollect an in- 
stance where the mystery related was a 
dream by an officer in America of the 
death of a friend in India, whose death 
was stated to have occurred at the very 
hour of the dream. A dry sceptic at the 
table blighted the anecdote by asking, if 
due allowance had been made for the 
difference of longitude of the two coun- 
tries? So few of these harmless super- 
stitions are left to us, that the interrup- 
tion to the story might have been char- 
itably spared. 

We have already said much of the mar- 
vel of dreams, as a portion of life alter- 
nating with the higher functions of the 
waking state. Contrasting the two states, 
it could hardly be supposed that one 
should be the best expounder of the other. 
Yet such is in reality the case. Dreams, 
even in their strangest incongruities, are 
in no way so well interpreted as through 
the acts of the mind awake. The law of 
continuity is preserved here also, though 
often and variously infringed upon by 
those complex and intermingling rela- 
tions of body and mind to which, whether 
awake or salen, we are unceasingly sub- 
jected. As we feel and recollect them in 
ourselves, and note them in others, 
dreams go through every grade of inten- 
sity and reality ; and this, probably, in a 
certain inverse ratio to the soundness of 
the sleep. We are using here terms of 
vague acceptation thus applied, but we 
possess no true vocabulary for the func- 
tions in question. What we may affirm 
is, that sleep in its purely physical part, 
and dreams in their aberrant intellectual 
phenomena, are ever acting upon each 
other, and in every degree of activity ; 
such mutual influence being especially 
testified in the acts of going to sleep and 
awakening from it. It is the same mys- 


terious union which pervades and gives 
continuity to life, and which has excited 
and baffled curiosity in every age of the 
world. 

We have already discussed the ques- 
tion which here naturally recurs, whether 
there is any condition of sleep utterly de- 
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void of dreaming? The vague and brok- 
en memories of dreams teli us nothin 
certain as to their time or duration, an 
without this aid we are helpless as to any 
sure result. But, though failing in this 
particular case, the memory is the facul- 
ty on which we must mainly depend for 
our knowledge of them, and of the enig- 
mas they present. Aristotle as already 
noticed, puts the question pertinently, 
“Why do we remember some dreams, 
others not ?” —implying, of course, what 
we know by observation, that the state 
of dreaming exists even when there is no 
after recollection to attest it. The ques- 
tion admits of being plausibly answered. 
The best-remembered dream is that 
which immediately antecedes the mo- 
ment of waking, when the functions sus- 
pended by sleep have partially regained 
their power. The dream itself, indeed, 
especially if sensational in kind, is often 
the direct cause of the change of state; 
and such dreams may occur repeatedly 
inthe same night, each leaving its own 
impress on the brain. Whether there be 
any absolute blank in this complex series 
of change is the question yet unsolved. 
Bearing on this point is the fact, that 
dreams, forgotten in the morning, are 
sometimes suddenly recalled by later in- 
cidents of the day. A clue once got 
through some casual association, the re- 
collection often retraces these past visons 
of the night, which, but for such casualty, 
would never have been revived. 

We must not, however, speak of their 
annihilation. Dreams leave traces on the 
brain, the same kind, though perhaps less 
forcibly marked, than those impressed by 
the sensations, emotions, and volitions 
of the waking state. We may plausibly 
from this source seek explanation of those 
vague shadows of past events which now 
and then come across the mind, perplex- 
ing it with a sort of semi-reality, but not 
attested by any collateral recollection. 
Most of our readers have probably expe- 
rienced this curious wandering of the 
mind amidst what we believe to be the 
shades of old dateless dreams, called sud- 
denly into life, and as suddenly flitting 
away. If this be, as we suppose, an act 
of Memory reviving ancient dreams, it is 
but one of the endless wonders of this 
great faculty of our nature, the study of 
which, under its many anomalies —in 
health and disease, in its sleeping as well 
as waking moods —carries us further into 
the mystery of the mind itself than we can 
reach by anyother approach. That there 
is a certain material mechanism of mem- 
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ory, an organization upon which impres- 
sions are made and retained, the facts com- 
pelus to believe. Whether we shall ever 
acquire a more intimate knowledge of its 
nature is very doubtful. The minute anat- 
omy of the human brain and its append- 
ages, while disclosing much that is curious 
in structure and in relation to the senses 
and vital organs, has failed to detect any 
apparatus of memory, or those conditions 
which make recollection an act of the 
human will. 

Ignorant here, we are still able to af- 
firm that the memory and the recollec- 
tion (urqun, dvauvnoc; the faculty and the 
act) are strictly analogous in their appli- 
cation to the visions of the night as to 
the events of the day. In each case the 
recollection works its backward way 
through the successive antecedent states 
of the sensorium; guided by the same 
associations, and stopt by the same im- 
poesensts. Anyone caring to examine 

is own consciousness on the subject will 
see how similar the process is in kind, 
though, as regards the dream, rendered 
more partial and perplexing by the other 
conditions of sleep. 

But we may carry this analogy on to 
another point. Many anecdotes are fa- 
miliar to us, and these sanctioned by in- 
dividual observation, showing how much 
- and what variety of thought, emotion, and 
event may be comprised in a dream of 
the briefest duration. The chronology of 
the night is generally an obscure one ; 
but this particular fact is easily tested, 
especially in the broken dreams of the 
morning hours. It proves that the period 
of a few minutes may include a whole 
story of incidents, in which the percep- 
tions of place, time, and persons are re- 
moved from the outer world into those of 
the little world within. This may seem 
strange to the unobservant of themselves, 
but it will not so seem to any who are 
capable of examining with care the se- 
quence of their waking thoughts. We 
live, the mind lives, in a constant series 
or succession of states, each one having 
its own individuality and excluding others, 
yet linked together by a mechanism which 
we vainly seek to interpret. No one 
without close examination can conceive 
the multitude of these sequent states 
which may be, and actually are, crowded 
into short spaces of time — ever liable, 
indeed, to be interrupted by causes from 
without and within, and merging into 
new series, which in their continuous suc- 
cession form the totality of our mental 
life. Of the internal causes acting on 
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these series, the Will is that most ¢m- 
portant — often indeed a slave to vagrant 
habits of thought, but capable of becom- 
ing their master. The highest faculty of 
man, intellectual and moral, lies in the 
power of controlling and guiding them in 
their passage through the mind; so di- 
recting them as to ennoble the character 
of thought itself, and the acts derived 
from it. 

Without pursuing this subject further, 
instructive though it be asa method of 
mental analysis, we proceed to another 
chapter in the History of Dreams, em- 
bodied in the question, What are the ma- 
terials of these visions of our sleep? Of 
what “stuffare dreams made?” The first 
and natural comment upon the question 
is, that dreams, like waking thoughts, must 
be different in different minds, and with 
some explicit reference to their individu- 
ality. Such is doubtless the case, and 
among classes of men as well as individ- 
uals. We have already alluded to this curi- 
ous inquiry, one admitting of the strongest 
presumption, if not of direct proof. Pass- 
ing by the dreams of infant life, as inac- 
cessible to observation, can we suppose 
those of the idle schoolboy to be moulded 
like the dreams of a man immersed in 
worldly care and anxieties ? or like those 
of old age wandering vaguely over the 
memories and feelings of past life? How 
are we to compare the dreams of the day- 
labourer in the field, the factory, or the 
mine, with those of men whose faculties 
have been exercised and exalted by litera- 
ture, science, and the arts ; or by the politi- 
cal struggles which enter into the govern- 
ment of the world? The sleeping minds 
of Bacon and Newton, of Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, of Julius Casar and Napoleon, 
must have been tenanted with visions 
very different from those of ordinary men. 
Who, again, can tell us what are the 
dreams of madness inits many forms, some 
of these forms having close kindred physi- 
ologically with the act of dreaming? The 
dreams of the idiot may resemble those of 
early childhood, or the second childhood 
of old age. What shall we conjecture as 
to those of the man who has undergone 

ears of solitary confinement, changeless 
in sensations and events? Such ques- 
tions might be variously multiplied. They 
tell us how much we have to learn, and the 
difficulty of learning it. Hardly can we re- 
duce into shape the fleeting memories of 
our own dreams. Harder still is it to au- 
thenticate those of others, especially of 
classes of mankind little prone to take 
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aceount either of their sleeping or waking 
existence. 

A word more here as to the relative ra- 
pidity with which the successive images 
and thoughts of dreams pass through the 
mind. The analogies we have been pur- 
suing may again give an answer. Though 
we cannot bring numbers into the ques- 
tion, we have every reason to believe that 
the succession of mental acts, while 
awake, is habitually more rapid in some 
minds than others, and even in the same 
mind at different times. We ‘think more 
rapidly, as well as more vividly, in one 
state of the sensorium than in another. 
If this be so, we may fairly presume the 
same as to the conditions of dreaming in 
different minds. But we cannot go be- 
yond this presumption. 

Reverting to the question before us, 
what are the materials out of which 
dreams are formed? The obvious and 
sole answer is—from the sensations, 
ideas, emotions, acts, and events of ante- 
cedent life. Putting aside all notions, 
ancient or modern, of supernatural inter- 
vention, the phenomena of waking exist- 
ence are those alone to which we can 
look for their interpretation. The pas- 
sage of Cicero, quoted below, while well 
expressing this fact, denotes also those 
strange perturbations, which form the 
distinctive character of dreams and the 
great mystery of their nature.* We can 
understand (or fancy we understand) the 
memories of past images or events im- 
pressed upon the brain. But the manner 
of their grouping in the mind during sleep 
is the marvel with which we are here con- 
cerned. Loosened from all fetters of time 
and place, and freed from control of the 
will, the dream makes a little world of its 
own, bringing into strangely broken suc- 
cession scenes which have no counterpart 
in actual life ; conjunctions of persons, 
places, times, and incidents, which never 
did or could have occurred in such com- 
bination. The complete dream disre- 

ards all realities. It brings the dead 
ack among the living without surprise to 
the dreamer, and embodies them in the 
entangled stories which have no recol- 
lected beginning or end; which run ab- 
ruptly into one another ; confuse personal 
identities ; and blend impossibilities with 
the most common incidents of life. 
Shakespeare has well called dreams, “the 
children of an idle brain.” That power 


* “ Animus incidit in visa varia et incerta, ex reliquiis 
inhzrentibus earum rerum quas vigilans gesserit aut 
Cogitavit; quarum perturbatione mirabiles interdum 
existunt species somniorum.” 
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in fact is dormant which gives sequence 
and congruity to the acts of the waking 
mind. : 

But still, even here, analogies press 
closely upon us. The images of sensible 
objects occurring in dreams would seem 
to be closely akin to those which the 
memory furnishes to the mind awake, 
either fe effort of will or by mere auto- 
matic connexions of thought. In this 
case, as in the other, they are vague and 
fleeting. No effort of will can long de- 
tain them before the waking conscious- 
ness ; and in dreams, unaided by will, 
they are still more transient and disjoint- 
ed. In both cases objects of vision min- 
ister chiefly to this subjective action, while 
the waking mind can create by will, or 
receive unbidden, a sensorial memory of 
rythmical sounds, clothing itself often in 
actual melodies, the reflex music of the 
brain. This latter point, in its various 
physiological connexions, has scarcely 
had its due share of attention. 

Regarding, then, the images of dreams, 
however perturbed in order, as derived 
from those of daily life, we still have to 
ask the question, whether this mimic im- 
agery ever goes beyond, with inventions 
new to the senses? We think not. We 
may dream of the Centaurs or the winged 
Assyrian Bulls, as we have seen them in 
the British Museum, but we do not in 
our sleep create monstrosities of this kind. 
Under the most fantastic grouping of 
persons and incidents, the individual im- 
ages are not unnatural or distorted. We 
believe this to be so; but here, as often 
elsewhere on this subject, we must ask 
our readers to consult their own experi- 
ence. 

That dreams, however, are generally 
formed out of unwonted or impossible 
combinations of events, and that they un- 
dergo sudden and fantastic changes as 
regards persons, times, and localities, are 
facts familiar to all. These three sources 
of disorder are, indeed, mainly concerned 
in the illusions of the night. The person- 
ages of the dream appear and disappear, 
shift, and interchange their acts and po- 
sitions with magical rapidity. The reali- 
ties of time and place are lost in the med- 
ley of incidents of which the vision is 
composed. One dream passes into an- 
other, as far as consciousness and mem- 
ory can inform us, without continuity or 
connexion. This description, however, 
needs to be qualified in more than one 
respect. We have already remarked that 
the act of dreaming is varied by the great- 
er or less completeness of the conditions. 
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which constitute sleep. As the time of 
awakening approaches, these conditions 
change; the sensorial powers are par- 
tially revived, and the dreams, though 
still perhaps erratic in the points just 
mentioned, are more consecutive and 
consistent in the events they include. 
We may repeat our belief that to this fact 
we must look for explanation of those 
singular stories of problems solved, vers- 
es composed, and arguments logically 
pursued during the hours of sleep. 
Again, as respects the erratic character 
of dreams, analogy is not wanting for its 
illustration. The mind awake, or nomi- 
nally so, often wanders almost as strange- 
ly. Let anyone, even when thoroughly 
awake and under ordinary circumstances, 
seek to retrace the successive thoughts 
or mental acts of the antecedent lialf- 
hour. Unless the mind be engaged on 
some single and definite object, he will 
find the task difficult and laborious ; and 
if partially successful in tracking back- 
wards these sequent states, the chance 
is that they will be found variously broken 
and divergent, in effect of impressions 
from without or of internal conditions of 
the brain and other organs. Though we 


are all living in this unceasing series of 
mental changes, few take note of them, 


or mark how rapid and abrupt they often 
are even in the calmest moods of mind. 
All such aberrations are repeated and 
exaggerated in dreams. The brain, phys- 
ically affected in sleep, loses more or 
less those perceptions of time, place, and 
personality which are wont to guide the 
succession of mental acts. In the vary- 
ing degrees of this influence we may best 
find explanation of many of the anoma- 
lies of somnambulism, trance, hypnotism, 
hysteria, &c., of which we have already 
spoken. Here, however, as in many 
questions of like kind, the explanation 
merely removes one difficulty to bring us 
in contact with others yet more insuper- 
able. 

It has been a question how far the 
course and objects of dreams can be 
changed by external stimuli applied to 
the several senses of the dreamer. Such 
excitements, it is well known, may be ap- 
plied as to modify variously the conditions 
of sleep without actually suspending it. 
The cradle of the sleeping child affords 
sufficient evidence of the fact. Shake- 
speare had this matter in his ever-preg- 
nant mind when he brings in Queen Mab 
as a fairy experimentalist upon dreams. 
But graver experiments have been made 
on the subject — some of them due to M. 
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Maury himself. Though we cannot doubt 
the reality of such influence in different 
modes and degrees, seeing what we gather 
both from analogy and observation, yet 
are the particular proofs of difficult at- 
tainment, and experiments need to be 
often repeated and varied to give them 
their appropriate value. We have more 
certainty as to the influence of the inter- 
nal organs on the course and character of 
dreams. The digestive organs more es- 
pecially — disordered, it may be, by the 
dinner of the preceding day —betoken 
the hesterna vitia by troublous sensations 
and troubled dreams. Few so prudent as 
not to have had experience of nights thus 
disturbed. The night-mare is familiar as 
one example ; but the particular effects 
are as numerous as the disorders produc- 
ing them. The sensations arising from 
the nage organs mingle themselves 
variously also with the incidents of 
dreams. Even posture, temperature, a 
hard or soft bed, have effect in modifying 
them, by altering the conditions of the 
sleep with which they are associated. 
Such influences cannot be doubted, diffi- 
cult though it is to bring the facts into 
strict evidence. Dreamland is not the 
land of logic or close scientific induction. 

Though less practically important, there 
is a deeper interest in tracing the connex- 
ion of dreams with the events of prior 
life, whether immediately or remotely an- 
tecedent. It may perhaps be affirmed 
that even in the most entangled series of 
incidents haunting the brain of the dream- 
er, there is always interwoven something 
of his own individuality, present or past. 
We have elsewhere spoken of the influ- 
ence of personal temperament and habits 
of life on the character of dreams. Lu- 
cretius in some fine lines describes this, 
as does Chaucer in a striking passage of 
good old English verse. To the inimita- 
ble Queen Mab of Shakespeare we have 
just referred. But apart from all author- 
ity in verse or prose, we know from un- 
equivocal experience how faithfully par- 
ticular traits of character, emotions, pas- 
sions, and personal propensities are por- 
trayed in the dream. The feelings thus 
reflected from our waking lives, if some- 
times pleasant, are often harassing and 
painful ; rendered so in part by the physi- 
cal conditions of sleep, and the impotence 
of the Will in regard to bodily functions. 
There is the feeling of something to be 
done which we cannot do —of entangle- 
ment in difficulties which we cannot throw 
off —the hurried pursuit of some object 
which we cannot reach —the effort to 
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speak without the power of utterance — 
dreams which often awaken the sleeper, 
and from which, especially where painful 
memories are involved, it is happiness to 
be awakened. In young children, how- 
ever, who do not so readily dissever the 
real from the unreal, the images and agi- 
tation of a fearful dream often continue 
for an hour or two after sleep has come 
to an end. 

It is a saying of Sir Thomas Browne, 
“Virtuous thoughts of the day lay up 
good treasures for the night. Men actin 
sleep with some conformity to their 
awakened senses. Dreams intimately 
tell us of ourselves.” We remember to 
have read a sermon—and a very able 
one —inculcating the examination of 
dreams, as a means of recognizing and 
rebuking our faults. They do in truth 
often denote not merely the grave, but 
also those lighter shades of character 
which are lost to our consciousness in 
the current and familiar events of the 
day. 
We doubt whether the sense of person- 
al identity is ever absent in dreaming, 
theugh some writers have supposed it to 
be so. Language here is incompetent to 
express things which even thought fails 
to comprehend. But we may perhaps 
affirm that the consciousness applied to 
these visionary events, however strange 
and incongruous their nature, is in es- 
sence the same as that which underlies 
our waking existence. To pursue the 
matter further would be merely to clothe 
poverty of knowledge with a garment of 
words. 

The events 


immediately preceding 
dreams might naturally be expected to 
minister materials to them more largel 


than those of distant date. And suc 

may probably be the case, especially when 
mental emotions are mingled with these 
events. But we may well marvel at the 
remoteness of those scenes of past life 
to which our retrospective dreams often 
extend. Incidents are repeated, and per- 
sonalities restored, now never present to 
the waking thoughts of the dreamer, and 
which might seem wholly effaced from 
memory. Here again, as so often before, 
we come to analogy as the best mode of 
illustrating, if not explaining, these mys- 
teries, and of bringing them into accord- 
ance with the unity and identity of our 
being. The memories of past life embod- 
ied in dreams have close kindred with 
those evoked by incidents, often very 
slight, of our waking hours. We know 
nothing of the actual nature of the im- 
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pressions or images thus latent in the 
brain ; but there they are—dormant, it may 
be, for ever, yet capable of being revivi- 
fied at any time, sleeping or waking, by 
coming into sudden relation with present 
sensations, emotions, or thoughts. In 
sleep these distant memories are usually 
vague and dateless —when awake they 
receive correction from the senses and 
other faculties. Their origin, however, is 
the same ; and the further we press such 
examination the more intimate will be 
found the relations and resemblances dis- 
closed. 

We have spoken already of those pale 
spectra of former dreams, as we may best 
deem them, which now and then flit 
across the memory, strangely mingling 
with passing events. Another phenome- 
non akin to this is the curious ho/d on 
the brain which certain dreams seem to 
acquire ; shown by their frequent recur- 
rence, with the same general incidents and 
feelings, yet without any actual reality 
of origin. Every observer of himself may 
here have his own particular tale to tell; 
but the general fact will probably be rec- 
ognized. We know an instance where 
six such dreams, frequently but irregu- 
larly recurrent, and this during a period 
of very many years, are well attested by 
close observation of the person who is 
the subject of them. We may presume, 
though we cannot prove, that the peculiar 
grasp of these visions on the sleeping 
mind —the “dream of dreams,” we may 
call them — depends on the force of the 
impressions in which they originated — 
strengthened, it may be, by repetition. 
In all our reasonings on these obscure 
points we are forced to recur to the con- 
ception just stated of actual material 
changes—utterly incomprehensible in 
their nature —made and infixed on the 
brain, and probably most forcibly im- 
pressed at those times of life when the 
mental faculties are in greatest vigour. 
Admitting the latter fact, it explains to us 
several seeming anomalies of memory ; 
such as the frequent and vivid recollec- 
tions in advanced age of the events of 
earlier life, while those of recent occur- 
rence vanish speedily from the mind ; and 
as regards dreams, the similar wandering 
of the brain among past memories, when 
present sensations are dimmed by age, 
and life itself is beginning to assume the 
character of a dream. 

One point remains to be noticed, of 
which, however, notwithstanding its deep 
interest to mental physiology, we shail 
only briefly speak. This is the relation 
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of sleep and dreams to those abnormal or 
diseased states of mind which we call In- 
sanity-—though, indeed, a single term 
feebly expresses the multiform shapes of 
such disorders which observation unhap- 
pily brings before us. A manifest dis- 
tinction offers itself here in the outset. 
The one condition is natural, and period- 
ical only —the other is abnormal, and 
more or less permanent. But, neverthe- 
less, there are certain links connecting 
them which cannot be overlooked — rela- 
tions noticed by Cicero and other ancient 
writers, and more explicitly described by 
several eminent authors of our own time.* 
Many of the strange hallucinations of 
insanity, though less changeful and fleet- 
ing than those of the dream, yet have va- 
rious-characters in common with the lat- 
ter. Such especially are those where the 
mind may be considered wholly in a sé- 
jective state —the brain coining images, 
ideas and associations within itself, un- 
corrected by the senses, or by any clear 
memories of the past. The singular 
phenomena of sfectral illusions, in which 
the sense of hearing also is concerned, 
funish a striking example of this connex- 
ion. Images of objects which have no 
reality, voices equally imaginary, haunt 
the brain of the madman as they do that 
of the dreamer —less urgently, indeed, in 
the latter case, and with powerlessness as 
to any consequent action, yet still mark- 
ing a state of the sensorium common to 
both conditions. 

We might dwell further on this sub- 
ject, and its curious relations to the 

henomena of ecstasy, hysteria, the de- 
— of fever, and drunkenness. But 
even if not admonished by want of space, 
we should be taxing the patience of our 
readers too severely by detaining them 
longer in this region of shadows, where 
realities and mockeries are so strangely 
intermingled, and where mental and 
bodily states mutually excite, control, or 
partially annul one another, leaving a long 
page of problems to be solved, if such 
solution be ever possible. 

The only topic now remaining to us is 
that of the physical causes proximately 
concerned in producing sleep and dreams. 
Here, again, notwithstanding researches 
recently directed to this part of physi- 
ology, and valuable works describing 


* “Quod si ita paratum esset, ut ea dormientes age- 
rent, quz somniarent, alligandi omnes essent, qui cubi- 
tum irent.” (Cicero De Divinatione, \ib. ii. 59.) In 
the valuable work on the ‘ Physiology and Pathol 
of the Mind,” by Dr. Maudsley, will be found muc! 


that relates to this interesting topic. 
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them, we are still forced upon the admis- 
sion of diversity of opinion and imperfect 
knowledge. These researches have chiefly 
regarded the influence of the circulation 
upon the functions of the brain, and upon 
sleep, as one of the most important of 
them. This varying influence is recog- 
nized in every part of the body, and at 
every minute of life ; but the cerebral cir- 
culation has specialities distinguishing it 
from that of any other organ. The con- 
finement of the brain within the close 
cavity of the cranium, and the peculiar 
distribution of the arterial and venous 
system in the medullary and cineritious 
substance, in the membranes and sinuses 
of this organ, have embarrassed hitherto 
every question on the subject. It has 
been the most general opinion of physi- 
ologists that a certain amount of pres- 
sure on the brain, chiefly from congestion 
of venous blood, was necessary for the 
state of sleep. More recently, this opin- 
ion has been modified, if not contra- 
dicted by the experiments of Mr. Durham, 
Dr. Hammond, and others; furnishing 
evidence that sleep depends ona lessened 
quantity and force of blood in the brain, 
and especially in tke arterial part of the 
cerebral circulation. Though this infer- 
ence is fortified by various known facts, 
such as the sleep produced by exposure 
to intense cold, by loss of blood, by pain, 
and other causes of vital exhaustion, it 
still leaves the physical theory an ambigu- 
ous one ; embarrassed by our ignorance 
of the relative proportions of arterial and 
venous blood during sleep — by questions 
as to the mode of action of the vascular 
portion of the brain upon the medullary 
and other cerebral tissues —and by a fur- 
ther question, of higher interest but 
harder of solution, viz., the nature of 
those changes in the cerebral substance 
itself, through which dreams, and other 
concomitant phenomena of sleep, have 
their origin? 

The latter question involves difficulties 
which, with all just regard to the prowess 
and high attainments of modern science, 
we must yet believe to be insuperable. 
It is in truth the self-same problem as 
that put before us by the normal and wak- 
ing state of our sensorial existence. The 
dream of the night is connected with the 
same organization which ministers to the 
sensorial functions of the day. Through 
the microscope and other means much 
has been discovered of the minute anato- 
my of the brain and its appendages. 
Medullary cells and fibres, ganglionic 
centres, and new nervous inter-communi- 
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cations have been disclosed ; and, though 
less assuredly, certain functions localized 
as regards the parts of the brain fulfilling 
them. But of the infinitesimal motions 
and changes in the nervous substance it- 
self, we are as entirely ignorant as we are 
of that mystery which associates these 
changes in invisible mechanisms with the 
intellectual and spiritual part of our na- 
ture, — with the sensations, thoughts, 
memories, and emotions, which in their 
succession and combinations, constitute 
the mental being of man. We must not 
indeed vaunt our knowledge of the brain 
until all dispute is settled as to the func- 
tions of the Cerebellum—one of the 
most prominent parts of the cerebral sys- 
tem, and unquestionably fulfilling func- 
tions essential to the integrity of the 
whole. 

What, however, we are mainly con- 
cerned with here is the fact that actions 
analogous in kind, though variously al- 
tered in operation, occur alike in the 
sleeping and waking brain. In reasoning 
upon the physical causes of these phe- 
nomena, we do not reach our end in mere- 
ly proving the influence of changes in the 
cerebral circulation and of varying pres- 
sure thus produced. We advance a step, 
but only one step, by this demonstration ; 
leaving it unsettled whether the exhaus- 
tion of nerve force, the primary cause 
of sleep, is not also the immediate cause 
of these very changes in the vascular sys- 
tem of the brain. The many cases where 
sleep, or states closely akin to it, can be 
produced by causes in which the circula- 
tion is little, if indeed at all, concerned, 
but where the nervous system is directly 
and powerfully acted upon, suffice to show 
how important is the influence of the 
latter in connexion with these complex 
and ever-changing phenomena. 

A treatise on Sleep and Dreams, to be 
complete, should comprise also the pathol- 
ogy of these states, and the remedies — 
useful or useless — which have been sug- 
gested to remove or relieve the disorders 
affecting them. _ These topics, however, 
belong rather to professional works, and 
we cannot here do more than refer to 
them, important though they are to the 
physiologist as well as to the physician. 
It has been our object in the foregoing 
article, which we now bring to a close, 
to place before our readers simply and 
clearly what we may best call the Natural 
History of Sleep and Dreams. While 


avoiding as far as possible all technical 
language and the metaphysical subtleties 
hich such questions are prone to 


into w 
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pass, we have sought to inculcate larger 
and more distinct conceptions of these 
reat functions of our inner life, the very 
amiliarity of which obscures them to our 
contemplation. And at the same time 
we have endeavoured, by pointing out the 
close relations and anologies of the 
phenomena to those of our wakirg ex- 
istence, to establish here, also, that con- 
tinuity and identity of Being, upon which 
these phenomena on first view seem so 
strangely to infringe. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
‘THE PARISIANS. 
BY LORD LYTTON. 
CHAPTER V. 

AND still the weeks glided on: autumn 
succeeded to summer, the winter to au- 
tumn; the season of Paris was at its 
height. The wondrous Capital seemed to 
repay its Imperial embellisher by the 
splendour and the joy of its fé¢es. But the 
smiles on the face of Paris were hypocriti- 
cal and hollow. The Empire itself had 
passed out of fashion. Grave men and im- 
partial observers felt anxious. Napoléon 
had renounced /es idées Napoléoniennes. 
He was passing into the category of consti- 
tutional sovereigns, and reigning, not by 
his old undivided prestige, but by the grace 
of party. The press was free to circulate 
complaints as to the past and demands as 
to the future, beneath which the present 
reeled — ominous of earthquake. Peo- 
ple asked themselves if it were possible 
that the Empire could coexist with forms 
of government not imperial, yet not gen- 
uinely constitutional, with a majority 
daily yielding toa minority. The basis 
of universal suffrage was sapped. About 
this time the articles in the “ Sens Com- 
mun,” signed Pierre Firmin, were creat- 
ing not only considerable sensation, but 
marked effect on opinion: and the sale 
of the journal was immense. 

Necessarily the repute and the posi- 
tion of Gustave Rameau, as the avowed 
editor of this potent journal, rose with its 
success. Nor only his repute and posi- 
tion; bank-notes of considerable. value 
were transmitted to him by the publisher, 
with the brief statement that they were 
sent by the sole proprietor of the paper 
as the editor’s fair share of profit. The 
proprietor was never named, but Rameau 
took it for granted thatit was M. Lebeau. 
M. Lebeau he had never seen since the day 
he had brought him the list of contribu- 
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tors, and was then referred to the pub- worth of the practical in man. Still for 
lisher, whom he supposed M. Lebeau had Rameau her exquisitely kind and sympa- 
secured, and received the first quarter of thizing nature conceived one of those sen- 
his salary in advance. The salary was a timents which in woman are almost angel- 
trifle compared to the extra profits thus like. We have seen in her letters to 
generously volunteered. He called at Madame de Grantmesnil that from the 
Lebeau’s office, and saw only the clerk, | first he inspired her with a compassionate 
who said that his chef was abroad. jinterest;, then the compassion was 
Prosperity produced a marked change checked by her perception of his more 
for the better, if not in the substance of unamiable and envious attributes. But 
Rameau’s character, at least in his man- | now those attributes, if still existent, had 
ners and social converse. He no longer ;ceased to be apparent to her, and the 
exhibited that restless envy of rivals,'| compassion became unalloyed. Indeed, 
which is the most repulsive symptom of it was thus so far increased, that it was 
vanity diseased. He pardoned Isaura impossible for any friendly observer to 
her success ; nay, he was even pleased at look at the beautiful face of this youth, 
it. The nature of her work did not clash ' prematurely wasted and worn, without 
with his ownkind of writing. It was so the kindliness of pity. His prosperity 
thoroughly womanlike, that one could not | had brightened and sweetened the expres- 
compare it to a man’s. Moreover, that sion of that face, but it had not effaced 
success had contributed largely to the ‘the vestiges of decay; rather perhaps 
profits by which he had benefited, and to | deepened them, for the duties of his post 
his renown as editor of the journal necessitated a regular labour, to which 
which accorded place to this new-found | he had been unaccustomed, and the reg- 
genius. But there was a deeper and/ular labour necessitated, or seemed to 
more potent cause for sympathy with him to necessitate, an increase of fatal 
the success of his fair young contributor. | stimulant. He imbibed absinthe with 
He had imperceptibly glided into love everything he drank, and to absinthe he 
with her —a love very different from that | united opium. This, of course, Isaura 
with which poor Julie Caumartin flattered | knew not, any more than she knew of his 
herself she had inspired the young poet. | /zazson with the “ Ondine ” of his muse ; 
Isaura was one of those women for |she saw only the increasing delicacy of his 











whom, even in natures the least chiv- 
alric, love—however ardent —cannot 
fail to be accompanied with a certain 
reverence,— the reverence with which 
the ancient knighthood, in its love for 
women, honoured the ideal purity of 
womanhood itself. Till then Rameau had 
never revered any one. 

On her side, brought so frequently 
into communication with the young con- 
ductor of the journal in which she wrote, 
Isaura entertained for him a friendly, al- 
most sister-like affection. 

I do not think that, even if she had 
never known the Englishman, she would 
have really become in love with Rameau, 
despite the picturesque beauty of his 
countenance, and the congeniality of lit- 
erary pursuits ; but perhaps she might 
have fancied herself in love with him. 
And till one, whether man or woman, has 
known real love, fancy is readily mis- 
taken for it. But little as she had seen of 
Graham, and that little not in itself wholly 
favourable to him, she knew in her heart 
of hearts that his image would never be 
replaced by one equally dear. Perhaps 
in those qualities that placed him in op- 
position to her she felt his attractions. 





The poetical in woman exaggerates the 


face and form, contrasted by his increased 
geniality and liveliness of spirits, and the 
contrast saddened her.  Intellectually, 
too, she felt for him compassion. She 
recognized and respected in him the 
yearnings of a genius too weak to perform 
a tithe of what, in the arrogance of youth, 
it promised to its ambition. She saw, 
too, those struggles between a higher and 
a lower self, to which a weak degree of 
genius, united with a strong degree of 
arrogance, is so often subjected. Per- 
haps she overestimated the degree of 
genius, and what, if rightly guided, it 
could do; but she did, in the desire of 
her own heavenlier instinct, aspire to 
guide it heavenward. And as if she 
were twenty years older than himself, she 
obeyed that desire in remonstrating and 
warning and urging, and the young man 
took all these “preachments” with a 
pleased submissive patience. Such, as 
the new year dawned upon the grave of 
the old one, was the position between 
these two. And nothing more was heard 
from Graham Vane. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IT has now become due to Graham 
Vane, and to his place in the estimation 
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of my readers, to explain somewhat more 
distinctly the nature of the quest in pros- 
ecution of which he had sought the aid 
of the Parisian police, and, under an as- 
sumed name, made the acquaintance of 
M. Lebeau. 

The best way of discharging this duty 
will perhaps be to place before the 
reader the contents of the letter which 
passed under Graham’s eyes on the day 
~ which the heart of the writer ceased to 

eat. 


“ Confidential. 
“ To be opened immediately after my death, 
and before the perusal of my will. 
“ Richard King. 
“To GRAHAM VANE, Esq. 


“ My DeaR GRAHAM,— By the direc- 
tion on the envelope of this letter, ‘ Be- 
fore the perusalof my will,’ I have wished 
to save you from the disappointment you 
would naturally experience if you learned 
my bequest without being prevised of 
the conditions which I am about to im- 
pose upon your honour. You will see 
ere you conclude this letter that you are 
the only man living to whom I could in- 
trust the secret it contains and the task 
it enjoins. 

“ You are aware that I was not born to 
the fortune that passed to me by the 
death of a distant relation, who had, in 
my earlier youth, children of his own. I 
was an only son, left an orphan at the 
age of sixteen with a very slender pit- 
tance. My guardians designed me for 
the medical profession. I began my 
studies at Edinburgh, and was sent to 
Paris to complete them. It so chanced 
there that I lodged in the same house with 
an artist named Auguste Duval, who, fail- 
ing to gain his livelihood as a painter, in 
what —for his style was ambitious — is 
termed the Historical School, had accept- 
ed the humbler calling of a drawing-mas- 
ter. He had practised in that branch of 
the profession for several years at Tours, 
having a good clientt/e among English 
families settled there. This clientd/e, as 
he frankly confessed, he had lost from 
some irregularities of conduct. He was 
not a bad man, but of convivial temper, 
and easily led into temptation. He had 
removed to Parisa few months before I 
made his acquaintance. He obtained a 


few pupils, and often lost them as soon 
as gained. He was unpunctual and ad- 
dicted to drink. But he had a small pen- 
sion, accorded to him, he was wont to 
say mysteriously, by some _high-born 
kinsfolk, too proud to own connection 
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with a drawing-master, and on the con- 
dition that he should never name them. 
He never did name them to me, and I do 
not know to this day whether the story 
of this noble relationship was true or 
false. A pension, however, he did re- 
ceive quarterly from some person or 
other, and it was an unhappy provision 
for him. It tended to make him an idler 
in his proper calling; and whenever he 
received the payment he spent it in de- 
bauch, to the neglect, while it lasted, of 
his pupils. This man had residing with 
him a young daughter, singularly beauti- 
ful. You may divine the rest. I fell in 
love with her —a love deepened by the 
compassion with which she inspired me. 
Her father left her so frequently, that, 
living on the same floor, we saw much of 
each other. Parent and child were often 
in great need — lacking even fuel or food. 
Of course I assisted them to the utmost 
of my scanty means. Much as I was fas- 
cinated by Louise Duval, I was not blind 
to great defects in her character. She 
was capricious, vain, aware of her beauty, 
and sighing for the pleasures or the gauds 
beyond her reach. I knew that she did 
not love me —there was little, indeed, to 
captivate her fancy in a poor, threadbare 
medical student —and yet I fondly im- 
agined that my own persevering devotion 
would at length win her affections. I 
spoke to her father more than once of 
my hope some day to make Louise my 
wife. This hope, I must frankly ac- 
knowledge, he never encouraged. On 
the contrary, he treated it with scorn,— 
‘His child with her beauty would look 
much higher ;’ but he continued all the 
same to accept my assistance, and to sanc- 
tion my visits. At length my slender 
purse was pretty well exhausted, and the 
luckless drawing-master was so harassed 
with petty debts that farther credit 
became impossible. At this time I hap- 
pened to hear from a fellow-student that 
his sister, who was the principal of a 
lady’s school in Cheltenham, had com- 
missioned him to look out for a first-rate 
teacher of drawing, with whom her elder 
pupils could converse in French, but who 
should be sufficiently acquainted with 
English to make his instructions intelli- 
gible to the young. The salary was lib- 
eral, the school large and of high repute, 
and his appointment to it would open to 
an able teacher no inconsiderable con- 
nection among private families. I com- 
municated this intelligence to Duval. He 
caught at it eagerly. He had learned at. 
Tours to speak English fluently ; and as 
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his professional skill was of high order,! surplus that might be left of my capital. 


and he was popular with several eminent 
artists, he obtained certificates as to his 
talents, which my fellow-student forward- 
ed to England with specimens of Duval’s 
drawings. Ina few days the offer of an 
engagement arrived, was accepted, and 
Duval and his daughter set out for Chel- 
tenham. At the eve of their departure, 
Louise, profoundly dejected at the pros- 
pect of banishment to a foreign country, 
and placing no trust in her father’s re- 
form to steady habits, evinced a tender- 
ness for me hitherto new —she wept bit- 
terly. She allowed me to believe that her 
tears flowed at the thought of parting 
with me, and even besought me to ac- 
company them to Cheltenham —if only 
fora few days. You may suppose how 
delightedly I complied with the request. 
Duval had been about a week at the 
watering-place, and was discharging the 
duties he had undertaken with such un- 
wonted steadiness and regularity that I 
began sorrowfully to feel I had no longer 
an excuse for not returning to my studies 
at Paris, when the poor teacher was 
seized with a fit of paralysis. He lost the 
ower of movement, and his mind was af- 
ected. The medical attendant called in 
said that he might linger thus for some 
time, but that, even if he recovered his 
intellect, which was more than doubtful, 
he would never be able to resume his 
profession. I could not leave Louise in 
circumstances so distressing—I _re- 
mained. The little money Duval had 
brought from Paris was now exhausted ; 
and when the day on which he had been 
in the habit of receiving his quarter’s 
pension came round, Louise was unable 
even to conjecture how it was to be ap- 
plied for. It seems he had always gone 
for it in person, but to whom he went 
was a secret which he had never divulged. 
And at this critical juncture his mind was 
too enfeebled even to comprehend us 
when we inquired. I had already drawn 
from the small capital on the interest of 
which I had maintained myself; I now 
drew out most of the remainder. But 
this was a resource that could not last 
long. Nor could I, without seriously com- 
promising Louise’s character, be constant- 
ly in the house with a girl so young, and 
whose sole legitimate protector was thus 
afflicted. There seemed but one alterna- 
tive to that of abandoning her altogether 
— viz., to make her my wife, to conclude 
the studies necessary to obtain my di- 
ploma, and purchase some partnership in 
a small country practice with the scanty 








I placed this option before Louise timid- 


ily, for I could not bear the thought of 


forcing her inclinations. She seemed 
much moved by what she called my gen- 
erosity: she consented —we were mar- 
ried. I was, as you may conceive, wholly 
ignorant of French law. We were mar- 
ried according to the English ceremony 
and the Protestant ritual. Shortly after 
our marriage we all three returned to 
Paris, taking an apartment in a quarter 
remote from that in which we had before 
lodged, in order to avoid any harassment 
to which such small creditors as Duval 
had left behind him might subject us. I 
resumed my studies with redoubled en- 
ergy, and Louise was necessarily left 
much alone with her poor father in the 
daytime. The defects in her character 
became more and more visible. She re- 
proached me for the solitude to which I 
condemned her; our poverty galled 
her; she had no kind greeting for 
me when I returned at evening, wearied 
out. Before marriage she had _ not 
loved me—after marriage, alas! I 
fear she hated. We had been returned 
to Paris some months when poor Duval 
died: he had never recovered his facul- 
ties, nor had we ever learned from whom 
his pension had been received. Very 
soon after her father’s death I observed a 
singular change in the humour and man- 
ner of Louise. She was no longer peev- 
ish, irascible, reproachful; but taciturn 
and thoughtful. She seemed to me under 
the influence of some suppressed excite- 
ment: her cheeks flushed and her eye 
abstracted. At length, one evening when 
I returned I found her gone. She did not 
come back that night nor the next day. It 
was impossible for me to conjecture what 
had become of her. She had no friends 
so faras I knew — no one had visited at 
our squalid apartment. The poor house 
in which we lodged had no concierge 
whom I could question ; but the ground- 
floor was oocupied by a small tobacco- 
nist’s shop, and the woman at the counter 
told me that for some days before my 
wife’s disappearance, she had observed 
her pass the shop window in going out in 
the afternoon and returning towards the 
evening. Two terrible conjectuzes beset 
me: either in her walks she had met 
some admirer, with whom she had fled ; 
or, unable to bear the companionship and 
poverty of a union which she had begun 
to loathe, she had gone forth to drown 
herself in the Seine. On the third day 
from her flight I received the letter I en- 
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close. Possibly the handwriting may 
serve you as a guide in the mission I in- 
trust to you. 


*‘ MONSIEUR, — You have deceived me 
vilely —taken advantage of my inexperi- 
enced youth and friendless position to 
decoy me into an illegal marriage. My 
only consolation under my calamity and 
disgrace is, that I am at least free from a 
detested bond. You will not see me again 
—it is idle to attempt todoso. I have 
obtained refuge with relations whom I 
have been fortunate enough to discover, 
and to whom | intrust my fate. And even 
if you could learn the shelter I have 
sought, and have the audacity to molest 
me, you would but subject yourself to the 
chastisement you so richly deserve. 

‘LouIsE DUVAL.’ 


“ At the perusal of this cold-hearted, 
ungrateful letter, the love I had felt for 
this woman — already much shaken by her 
wayward and perverse temper —vanished 
from my heart, never to return. But, as 
an honest man, my conscience was terri- 
bly stung. Could it be possible that I 
had unknowingly deceived her — that our 
marriage was not legal ? 

“When I recovered from the stun 
which was the first effect of her letter, I 
sought the opinion of an avoudé in the 
neighbourhood, named Sartiges, and, to 
my dismay, I learned that while I, marry- 
ing according to the customs of my own 
country, was legally bound to Louise in 
England, and could not marry another, 
the marriage was in all ways illegal for 
her,— being without the consent of her 
relations while she was under age — withi- 
out the ceremonials of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, to which, though I never 
heard any profession of religious belief 
from her or her father, it might fairly be 
presumed that she belonged — and, above 
all, without the form of civil contract which 
is indispensable to the legal marriage of a 
French subject. 

“The avoué said that the marriage, 
therefore, in itself was null, and that Lou- 
ise could, without incurring legal penal- 
ties for bigamy, marry again in France 
according to the French laws; but that 
under the circumstances it was probable 
that her next of kin would apply on her 
behalf to the proper court for the formal 
annulment of the mariage, which would be 
the most effectual mode of saving her from 
any molestation on my part, and remove 
all possible question hereafter as to her 
single state and absolute right to re-marry. 
I had better remain quiet, and wait for 
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intimation of further proceedings. I knew 
not what else to do, and necessarily sub- 
mitted. 

“From this wretched listlessness of 
mind, alternated now by vehement resent- 
ment against Louise, now by the reproach 
of “y | own sense of honour, in leavin 
that honour in so questionable a point o 
view, I was aroused by a letter from the 
distant kinsman by whom hitherto I had 
been so neglected. In the previous year 
he had lost one of his two children ; the 
other was just dead: no nearer relation 
now surviving stood between me and my 
chance of inheritance from him. He wrote 
word of his domestic affliction with a 
manly sorrow which touched me, said that 
his health was failing, and begged me, as 
soon as possible, to come and visit him in 
Scotland. I went, and continued to re- 
side with him till his death, some months 
afterwards. By his will I.succeeded to 
his ample fortune on condition of taking 
his name. 

“ As soon as the affairs connected with 
this inheritance permitted, I returned to 
Paris, and again saw M. Sartiges. I had 
never heard from Louise, nor from any 
one connected with her since the letter 
you have read. Nosteps had been taken 
to annul the marriage, and sufficient time 
had elapsed to render it improbable that 
such steps would be taken now. But if 
no such steps were taken, however free 
from the marriage-bond Louise might be, 
it clearly remained binding on myself. 

“At my request, M. Sartiges took the 
most vigorous measures that occurred to 
him to ascertain where Louise was, and 
what and who was the relation with whom 
she asserted she had found refuge. The 
police were employed; advertisements 
were issued, concealing names, but suffi- 
ciently clear to be intelligible to Louise 
if they came under her eye, and to the ef- 
fect that if any informality in our marriage 
existed, she was implored for her own 
sake to remove it by a second ceremonial 
—answer to be addressed to the avoudé. 
No answer came; the police had hitherto 
failed of discovering her, but were san- 
guine of success, when a few weeks after 
these advertisements a package reached 
M. Sartiges, enclosing the certificates an- 
nexed to this letter, of the death of Lou- 
ise Duval at Munich. The certificates, 
as you will see, are to appearance offi- 
cially attested and unquestionably genu- 
ine. So they were considered by M. 
Sartiges as well as by myself. Here, then, 
all inquiry ceased —the police were dis- 
missed. I was free. By little and little 
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I overcame the painful impressions which 
my ill-starred union and the announce- 
ment of Louise’s early death bequeathed. 
Rich, and of active mind, I learned to 
dismiss the trials of my youth as a gloomy 
dream. I entered into public life; I 
made myself a creditable position; be- 
came acquainted with your aunt; we 
were wedded, and the beauty of her na- 
ture embellished mine. Alas, alas! two 
years after our marriage — nearly five 
years after I had received the certificates 
of Louise’s death —I and your aunt made 
a summer excursion into the country of 
the Rhine; on our return we rested at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. One day while there I 
was walking alone in the environs of the 
town, when, on the road, a little girl, 
_ seemingly about five years old, in chase 

of a butterfly, stumbled and fell just be- 
fore my feet; I took her up, and as she 
was crying more from the shock of the 
fall than any actual hurt, I was still trying 
my best to comfort her, when a lady some 
paces behind her came up, and in taking 
the child from my arms as I was bending 
over her, thanked me in a voice that 
made my heart stand still; I looked up, 
and beheld Louise. 

“It was not till I had convulsively 
clasped her hand and uttered her name 
that she recognized me. I was, no doubt, 
the more altered of the two—prosperity 
and happiness had left little trace of the 
needy, careworn, threadbare student. 
But if she were the last to recognize, she 
was the first to recover self-possession. 
The expression of her face became hard 
and set. I cannot pretend to repeat with 
any verbal accuracy the brief converse 
that took place between us, as she placed 
the child on the grass bank beside the 
path, bade her stay there quietly, and 
walked on with me some paces as if she 
did not wish the child to hear what was 
said. 

“The purport of what passed was to 
this effect: She refused to explain the 
certificates of her death further than that, 
becoming aware of what she called the 
‘persecution’ of the advertisements is- 
sued and inquiries instituted, she had 
caused those documents to be sent to the 
address given in the advertisement, in 
order to terminate all further molestation. 
But how they could have been obtained, 
or by what art so ingeniously forged as 
to deceive the acuteness of a practised 
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had done her, it would be to leave her in 

| peace ; and in case — which was not like- 
ily—we ever met again, to regard and 
| treat her as a stranger; that she, on her 
| part, never would molest me, and that the 
| certified death of Louise Duval left me as 
free to marry again as she considered 
herself to be. 

“ My mind was so confused, so bewil- 
dered, while she thus talked, that I did 
not attempt to interrupt her. The blow 
had so crushed me that I scarcely strug- 
gled under it; only, as she turned to 
| leave me, I suddenly recollected that the 
\child, when taken from my arms, had 
called her ‘ Maman,’ and, judging by the 
apparent age of the child, it must have 
been born but a few months after Louise 
had left me —that it must be mine. And 
so, in my dreary woe, I faltered out — 
‘but what of your infant? Surely that 
has on me a claim that you relinquish for 
yourself. You were not unfaithful to me 
while you deemed you were my wife ?’ 

“* Heavens ! can you insult me by such 
a doubt? No!’ she cried out, impul- 
sively and haughtily. ‘But as I was not 
legally your wife, the child is not legally 
yours ; it is mine, and only mine. Nev- 
ertheless, if you wish to claim it,’ — here 
she paused as in doubt. I saw at once 
that she was prepared to resign to me the 
i child if I had urged’ her to do so. I must 
;own, with a pang of remorse, that I re- 
coiled from such a proposal. What could 
I do with the child? How explain to my 
wife the cause of my interest init? If 
only a natural child of mine, I should 
have shrunk from owning to Janet a 
youthful error. But, as it was,—the 
child by a former marriage —the former 
wife still living !— my blood ran cold with 
dread. And if I did take the child —in- 
vent what story I might as to its parent- 
age, should I not expose myself, expose 
Janet, to terrible constant danger? The 
mother’s natural affection might urge her 
at any time to seek tidings of the child, 
and in so doing she might easily discover 
my new name, and, perhaps years hence, 
establish on me her own claim. 

“No, I could not risk such perils. I 
replied, sullenly, ‘You say rightly; the 
child is yours —only yours.’ I was about 
to add an offer of pecuniary provision for 
it, but Louise had already turned scorn- 
fully towards the bank on which she had 
‘left the infant. I saw her snatch from 














lawyer, I know not to this day. She de- | the child’s hand some wild-flowers the 
clared, indeed, that she was now happy, in poor thing had been gathering; and how 
easy circumstances, and that if I wished often have I thought of the rude way in 
to make some reparation for the wrong I which she did it—not as a mother who 
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loves her child. Just then other passen- 

ers appeared on the road —two of them 
f knew—an English couple very inti- 
mate with Lady Janet and myself. They 
stopped to accost me, while Louise passed 
by with the infant towards the town. I 


turned in the opposite direction, and; 


strove to collect my thoughts. Terrible 
as was the discovery thus suddenly made, 
it was evident that Louise had as strong 
an interest as myself to conceal it. 
There was little chance that it would ever 
be divulged. Her dress and that of the 
child were those of persons in the richer 
classes of life. After all, doubtless, the 
child needed not pecuniary assistance 
from me, and was surely best off under 
the mother’s care. Thus I sought to 
comfort and to delude myself. 

“The next day Janet and I left Aix-la- 
Chapelle and returned to England. But 
it was impossible for me to banish the 
dreadful thought that Janet was not le- 
gally my wife ; that could she even guess 
the secret lodged in my breast she would 
be lost to me for ever, even though she 
died of the separation (you know well 
how tenderly she loved me). My nature 
underwent a silent revolution. I had pre- 
viously cherished the ambition common 
to most men in public life —the ambition 
for fame, for place, for power. That am- 
bition left me ; I shrank from the thought 
of becoming too well known, lest Louise 
or her connections, as yet ignorant of my 
new name, might more easily learn what 
the world knew — viz., that I had previ- 
ously borne another name — the name of 
her husband—and finding me wealthy 
and honoured, might hereafter be tempt- 
ed to claim for herself or her daughter 
the ties she abjured for both while she 
deemed me poor and despised. But part- 
ly my conscience, partly the influence of 
the angel by my side, compelled me to 
seek whatever means of doing good to 
others position and circumstances placed 
at my dispesal. I was alarmed when even 
such quiet exercise of mind and fortune 
acquired a sort of celebrity. How pain- 
fully I shrank from it! The world at- 
tributed my dread of publicity to unaf- 
fected modesty. The world praised me, 
and I knew myself animpostor. But the 
years stole on. I heard no more of Louise 
or her child, and my fears gradually sub- 
sided. Yet I was consoled when the 
two children born to me by Janet died in 
their infancy. Had they lived, who can 
tell whether something might not have 
transpired to prove them illegitimate ? 

“T must hasten on. At last came the 
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eat and crushing calamity of my life: I 
|lost the woman who was my all in all. 
At least she was spared the discovery 
that would have deprived me of the right 
of tending her deathbed, and leaving 
a her tomb a place vacant for my- 
self. 

“ But after the first agonies that fol- 
lowed her loss, the conscience I had so 
long sought to tranquillize became terri- 
bly reproachful. Louise had forfeited all 
right to my consideration, but my guiltless 
child had not done so. Did it live still? 
If so, was it not the heir to my fortunes 
—the only child left to me? True, I 
have the absolute right to dispose of my 
wealth: it is not land; it is not entailed ; 
but was not the daughter I had forsaken 
morally the first claimant? was no repa- 
ration due to her? You remember that 
my physician ordered me, some little time 
after your aunt’s death, to seek a tempo- 
rary change of scene. I obeyed, and 
went away no one knew whither. Well, I 
repaired to Paris ; there I sought M. Sar- 
tiges, the avoué. 1 found he had been 
long dead. I discovered his executors, 
and inquired if any papers or correspond- 
ence between Richard Macdonald and 
himself many years ago were in exist- 
ence. All such documents, with others 
not returned to correspondents at his de- 
cease, had been burned by his desire. 
No possible clue to the whereabouts of 
Louise, should any have been gained 
since I last saw her, was left. What 
then to do I knew not. I did not dare to 
make inquiries through strangers, which, 
if discovering my child, might also bring 
to light a marriage that would have dis- 
honoured the memory of my lost saint. I 
returned to England feeling that my days 
were numbered. It is to you that I trans- 
mit the task of those researches which I 
could not institute. I bequeath to you, 
with the exception of trifling legacies and 
donations to public charities, the whole 
of my fortune. But you will understand 
by this letter that it is to be held ona 
trust which I cannot specify in my will. 
I could not, without dishonouring the 
venerated name of your aunt, indicate as 
the heiress of my wealth a child by a wife 
living at the time I married Janet.” I can- 
not form any words for such a devise 
which would not arouse gossip and sus- 
picion, and furnish ultimately a clue to 
the discovery I would shun. I calculate 
that, after all deductions, the sum th 
will devolve to you will be about £220,000. 
That which I mean to be absolutely and 
at once yours is the comparatively trifling 

, 
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legacy of £20,000. If Louise’s child be not 
living, or if you find full reason to suppose 
that, despite appearances, the child is not 
mine, the whole of my fortune lapses to 
you ; but should Louise be surviving and 
need pecuniary aid, you will contrive that 
she may have such an annuity as you may 
deem fitting, without learning whence it 
come. You perceive that it is your ob- 
ject if possible, even more than mine, to 
preserve free from slur the name and 
memory of her who was to you a second 
mother. All ends we desire would be ac- 
complished could you, on discovering my 
lost child, feel that, without constraining 
your inclinations, you could make her 
your wife. She would then naturally 
share with you my fortune, and all claims 
of justice and duty would be quietly ap- 
= She would now be of age suita- 

le to yours. When I saw her at Aix she 
gave promise of inheriting no small share 
of her mother’s beauty. If Louise’s as- 
surance of her easy circumstances were 
true, her daughter has possibly been edu- 
cated and reared with tenderness and 
care. You have already assured me that 
you have noprior attachment. But if, on 
discovering this child, you find her al- 
ready married, or one whom you could 
not love nor esteem, I leave it implicitly 
to your honor and judgment to determine 
what share of the £200,000 left in your 
hands should be consigned to her. She 
may have been corrupted by her mother’s 
principles. She may— Heaven forbid! 
—have fallen into evil courses, and 
wealth would be misspent in her hands. 
In that case a competence sufficing to 
save her from further degradation, from 
the temptations of poverty, would be all 
that I desire you to devote from my 
wealth. On the contrary, you may find 
in her one who, in all respects, ought to 
be my chief inheritor. All this I leave in 
full confidence to you, as being, of all the 
men I know, the one who unites the high- 
est sense of honour with the largest share 
of practical sense and knowledge of life. 
The main difficulty, whatever this lost 
gir’ may derive from my substance, will 

ein devising some means to convey it 
to her, so that neither she nor those 
around her may trace the bequest to me. 
She can never be acknowledged as my 
child—never! Your reverence for the 
beloved dead forbids that. This difficulty 
your clear ae sense must overcome : 
mine is blinded by the shades of death. 
You too will deliberately consider how to 
institute the inquiries after mother and 
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child so as not to betray our secret. This 
will require great caution. You will prob- 
ably commence at Paris, through the 
agency of the police, to whom ycu will be 
very guarded in your communications. 
It is most unfortunate that I have no 
miniature of Louise, and that any de- 
scription of her must be so vague that it 
may not serve to discover her ; but such 
as it is, it may prevent your mistaking for 
her some other of her name. Louise was 
above the common height, and looked 
taller than she was, with the peculiar com- 
bination of very dark hair, very fair com- 
plexion, and light-grey eyes. She would 
now be somewhat under the age of forty. 
She was not without accomplishments, 
derived from the companionship with her 
father. She spoke English fluently ; she 
drew with taste, and even with talent. 
You will see the prudence of confining 
research at first to Louise, rather than to 
the child who is the principal object of 
it; for it is not till you can ascertain 
what has become of her that you can trust 
the accuracy of any information respect- 
ing the daughter, whom I assume, per- 
haps after all erroneously, to be mine. 
Though Louise talked with such levity of 
holding herself free to marry, the birth of 
her child might be sufficient injury to her 
reputation to become a serious obstacle 
to such second nuptials, not having taken 
formal steps to annul her marriage with 
myself. If not thus remarried, there 
would be no reason why she should not 
resume her maiden name of Duval, as she 
did in the signature of her letter to me: 
finding that I had ceased to molest her 
by the inquiries, to elude which she had 
invented the false statement of her death. 
It seems probable, therefore, that she is 
residing somewhere in Paris, and in the 
name of Duval. Of course the burden of 
uncertainty as to your future cannot be 
left to oppress you for an indefinite length 
of time. If at the end, say, of two years, 
your researches have wholly failed, con- 
sider three fourths of my whole fortune 
to have passed to you, and put by the 
fourth to accumulate, should the child 
afterwards be discovered, and satisfy your 
judgment as to her claims on me as her 
father. Should she not, it will be a re- 
serve fund for your own children. But 
oh, if my child could be found in time! 
and oh, if she be all that could win your 
heart, and be the wife you would select 
from free choice! I can say no more. 
Pity me, and judge leniently of Janet’s 
husband. R. K.” 
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The key to Graham’s conduct is now 
given ;— the deep sorrow that took him 
to the tomb of the aunt he so revered, 
and whose honoured memory was sub- 
jected to so great arisk; the slightness 
of change in his expenditure and mode of 
life, after an inheritance supposed to be 
so ample ; the abnegation of his political 
ambition ; the subject of his inquiries, 
and the cautious reserve imposed upon 
them ; above all, the position towards 
Isaura in which he was so cruelly placed. 

Certainly, his first thought in revolving 
the conditions of his trust had been that 
of marriage with this lost child of Rich- 
ard King’s, should she be discovered sin- 

le, disengaged, and not repulsive to his 
inclinations. Tacitly he subscribed to 
the reasons for this course alleged by the 
deceased. It was the simplest and readi- 
est plan of uniting justice to the rightful 
inheritor with care for a secret so impor- 
tant to the honour of his aunt, of Richard 
King himself —his benefactor, —of the 
illustrious house from which Lady Janet 
had sprung. Perhaps, too, the considera- 
tion that by this course a fortune so use- 
ful to his career was secured, was not 
without influence on the mind of a man 
naturally ambitious. But on that consid- 
eration he forebade himself to dwell. He 
put it away from him as a sin. Yet, to 
marriage with any one else, until his mis- 
sion was fulfilled, and the uncertainty as 
to the extent of his fortune was dispelled, 
there interposed grave practical obsta- 
cles. How could he honestly present 
himself to a girl and to her parents in the 
light of a rich man, when in reality he 
might be but a poor man? how could he 
refer to any lawyer the conditions which 
rendered impossible any settlement that 
touched a shilling of the large sum which 
at any day he might have to transfer to 
another ? Still, when once fully conscious 
how deep was the love with which Isaura 
had inspired him, the idea of wedlock 
with the daughter of Richard King, if she 
yet lived and was single, became inad- 
missible. The orphan condition of the 
young Italian smoothed away the obsta- 
cles to proposals of marriage which would 
have embarrassed his addresses to girls 
of his own rank, and with parents who 
would have demanded settlements. And 
if he had found Isaura alone on that day 
on which he had seen her last, he would 
doubtless have yielded to the voice of his 
heart, avowed his love, wooed her own, 
and committed both to the tie of betroth- 
al. We have seen how rudely such yearn- 


ings of his heart were repelled on that last 
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interview. His English prejudices were 
so deeply rooted, that, even if he had been 
wholly free from the trust bequeathed to 
him, he would have recoiled from mar- 
riage with a girl who, in the ardour for 
notoriety, could link herself with such as- 
sociates as Gustave Rameau, by habits a 
Bohemian, and by principles a Socialist. 

In flying from Paris, he embraced the 
resolve to banish all thought of wedding 
Isaura and to devote himself sternly to 
the task which haa so sacred a claim upon 
him. Not that he could endure the idea 
of marrying another, even if the lost heir- 
ess should be all that his heart could have 
worshipped, had that heart been his own 
to give ; but he was impatient of the bur- 
den heaped on him,—of the fortune which 
might not be his, of the uncertainty which 
paralyzed all his ambitious schemes for 
the future. 

Yet, strive as he would —and no man 
could strive more resolutely —he could 
not succeed in banishing the image of 
Isaura. It was with him always; and 
with it a sense of irreparable loss, of a 
terrible void, of a pining anguish. 

And the success of his inquiries at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, while sufficient to detain him 
in the place, was so slight, and advanced 
by such slow degrees, that it furnished no 
continued occupation to his restless mind. 
M. Renard was acute and painstaking. 
But it was no easy matter to obtain any 
trace of a Parisian visitor to so popular 
a Spa so many yearsago. The name Du- 
val, too, was so common, that at Aix, as 
we have seen at Paris, time was wasted 
in the chase of a Duval who proved not 
to be the lost Louise. At last M. Renard 
chanced on a house in which, in the year 
1849, two ladies from Paris had lodged for 
three weeks. One was named Madame 
Duval, the other Madame Marigny. They 
were both young, both very handsome, 
and much of the same height and colour- 
ing. But Madame Marigny was the hand- 
somer of the two. Madame Duval fre- 
quented the gaming-tables, and was ap- 
parently of very lively temper. Madame 
Marigny lived very quietly, rarely or never 
stirred out, and seemed in delicate health. 
She, however, quitted the apartment some- 
what abruptly, and, to the best of the 
lodging-house-keeper’s recollection, took 
rooms in the country near Aix— she could 
not remember where. About two months 
after the departure of Madame Marigny, 
Madame Duval also left Aix, and in com- 
pany witha French gentleman who had 
visited her much of late—a handsome 
man of striking appearance. The lodging- 
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house-keeper did not know what or who 
he was. She remembered that he used 
to be announced to Madame Duval by the 
name of M. Achille. Madame Duval had 
never been seen again by the lodging- 
house-keeper after she had left. But Ma- 
dame Marigny she had once seen, nearly 
five years after she had quitted the lodgings 
—seen her by chance at the railway sta- 
tion, recognized her at once, and accosted 
her, offering her the old apartment. Ma- 
dame Marigny had, however, briefly re- 
lied that she was only at Aix for a few 
foe, and should quit it the same day. 
The inquiry now turned towards Ma- 
dame Marigny. The date in which the 
lodging-house-keeper had last seen her 
coincided with the year in which Richard 
King had met Louise. Possibly, there- 
fore, she might have accompanied the 
latter to Aix at that time, and could, if 
found, give information as to her subse- 
quent history and present whereabouts. 
After a tedious search throughout all 
the environs of Aix, Graham himself 
came, by the merest accident, upon the 
vestiges of Louise’s friend. He had 
been wandering alone in the country 
round Aix, when a violent thunderstorm 
drove him to ask shelter in the house of a 
small farmer, situated in a field, a little 
off the byway which he had taken. While 
waiting for the cessation of the storm, and 
drying his clothes by the fire in a room 
that adjoined the Kitchen, he entered 
into conversation with the farmer’s wife, 
a pleasant, well-mannered person, and 
made some complimentary observation 
on a small sketch of the house in water- 
colours that hung upon the wall. “ Ah,” 
said the farmer’s wife, “ that was done by 


a French ~—_ who lodged here many 
years ago. She drew very prettily, poor 
thing.” 


“A lady who lodged here many years 
ago — how many ?” 

“Well, I guess 
twenty.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! 
rigny ?” 

“ Bon Dieu! That was indeed her 
name. Did you know her? I should be 
so glad to hear she is well and —I hope 
— happy.” 

“T do not know where she is now, and 
am making inquiries to ascertain. Pray 
help me. How long did Madame Marigny 
lodge with you?” 

“] think pretty well two months; yes, 
two months. She left a month after her 
confinement.” 

“She was confined here ?” 


somewhere about 


Was ita Madame Ma- 
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“Yes. When she first came, I had no 
idea that she was enceinte. She had a 
pretty figure, and no one would have 
guessed it, in the way she wore her shawl. 
Indeed I only began to suspect it a few 
days before it happened ; and that was so 
suddenly, that all was happily over before 
we could send for the accoucheur.” 

“And the child lived ?—A girl or a 
boy?” 

“A girl—the prettiest baby.” 

“Did she take the child,with her when 
she went ?” 

“No; it was put out to nurse with a 
niece of my husband’s who was confined 
about the same time. Madame paid lib- 
erally in advance, and continued to send 
money half-yearly, till she came herself 
and took away the little girl.” 

“When was that ? a little less than five 
years after she had left it?” 

“Why, you know all about it, monsieur ; 
yes, not quite five years after. She did 
not come to see me, which I thought un- 
kind, but she sent me, through my niece- 
in-law, a real gold watch and a shawl. 
Poor dear lady—for lady she was all 
over, — with proud ways, and would not 
bear to be questioned. But I am sure she 
was none of your French light ones, but 
an honest wife like myself, though she 
never said so.” 

“ And have you no idea where she was 
all the five years she was away, or where 
she went after reclaiming her child?” 

“ No, indeed, monsieur.” 

“But her remittances for the infant 
must have been made by letters, and the 
letters would have had post-marks ?” 

“Well, I daresay: I am no scholar my- 
self. But suppose you see Marie Hubert, 
that is my niece-in-law, perhaps she has 
kept the envelopes.” 

“Where does Madame Hubert live ?” 

“It is just a league off by the short 
path ; you can’t miss the way. Her hus- 
band has a bit of land of his own, but he 
is also a carrier —‘ Max Hubert, carrier,’ 
written over the door, just opposite the 
first church you get to. The rain has 
ceased, but it may be too far for you to- 
day.” 

“Not a bit of it. Many thanks.” 

“But if you find out the dear lady and 
see her, do tell her how pleased I should 
be to hear good news of her and the little 
one.” 

Graham strode on under the clearing 
skies to the house indicated. He found 
Madame Hubert at home, and ready to 
answer all questions ; but, alas! she had 
not the envelopes. Madame Marigny, on 
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removing the child, had asked for all the 
envelopes or letters and carried them 
away with her. Madame Hubert, who 
was as little of a scholar as her aunt-in- 
law was, had never paid much attention 
to the-post-marks on the envelopes ; and 
the only one that she did remember was 
the first, that contained a bank-note, and 
that post-mark was “ Vienna.” 

“ But did not Madame Marigny’s let- 
ters ever give you an address to which to 
write with news of her child ?” 

“1 don’t think she cared much for her 
child, monsieur. She kissed it very 
coldly when she came to take it away. I 
told the poor infant that that was her own 
mamma; and Madame said, ‘ Yes, you 
may call me maman,’ in a tone of voice 
—well, not at all like that of a mother. 
She brought with her a little bag which 
contained some fine clothes for the child, 
and was very impatient till the child had 
got them on.” 

“Are you quite sure it was the same 
lady who left the child?” 

“Oh, there is no doubt of that. She 
was certainly ¢rés del/e, but I did not fan- 
cy her as aunt did. She carried her head 
very high, and looked rather scornful. 
However, I must say she behaved very 
generously.” 

“Still you have not answered my ques- 
tion whether her letters contained no ad- 
dress.” 

“She never wrote more than two let- 
ters. One enclosing the first remittance 
was but a few lines, saying that if the 
child was well and thriving, I need not 
write ; but if it died or became danger- 
ously ill, I might at any time write a Tine 
to Madame M , Poste Restante, Vi- 
enna. She was travelling about, but the 
letter would be sure to reach her sooner 
orlater. The only other letter I had was 
to apprise me that she was coming to re- 
move the child, and might be expected 
in three days after the receipt of her 
letter.” 

“And all the other communications 
from her were merely remittances in blan« 
envelopes ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

Graham, finding he could learn no more, 
took his departure. On his way home, 
meditating the new idea that his adven- 
ture that day suggested, he resolved to 
proceed at once, accompanied by M. 
Renard, to Munich, and there learn what 
particulars could be yet ascertained re- 
specting those certificates of the death of 
Louise Duval, to which (sharing Richard 
King’s very natural belief that they had 
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been skilfully forged) he had hitherto at- 
tached no importance. 


CHAPTER VII, 


No satisfactory result attended the in- 
quiries made at Munich save indeed this 
certainty —the certificates attesting the 
decease of some person calling herself 
Louise Duval had not been forged. They 
were indubitably genuine. A lady bear- 
ing that name had arrived at one of the 
principal hotels late in the evening, and 
had there taken handsome rooms. She 
was attended by no servant, but accom- 
panied by a gentleman, who, however, 
left the hotel as soon as he had seen her 
lodged to her satisfaction. The books 
of the hotel still retained the entry of her 
name — Madame Duval, /yramcaise, ren- 
tiére. On comparing the handwriting of 
this entry with the letter from Richard 
King’s first wife, Graham found it differ ; 
but then it was not certain, though prob- 
able, that the entry had been written by 
the alleged Madame Duval herself. She 
was visited the next day by the same 
gentleman who had accompanied her on 
arriving. He dined and spent the even- 
ing with her. But no one at the hotel 
could remember what was the gentle- 
man’s name, nor even if he were an- 
nounced by any name. He never called 
again. Two days afterwards, Madame 
Duval was taken ill; a doctor was sent 
for, and attended her till herdeath. This 
doctor was easily found. He remembered 
the case perfectly —congestion of the 
lungs, apparently caused by cold caught 
on her journey. Fatal symptoms rapidly 
manifested themselves, and she died on 
the third day from the seizure. She was 
a young and handsome woman. He had 
asked her during her short illness if he 
should not write to her friends — if there 
were no one she would wish to be sent 
for. She replied that there was only one 
friend, to whom she had already written, 
and who would arrive in a day or two. 
And on inquiring, it appeared that she 
had written such a letter, and taken it 
herself to the post on the morning of the 
day she was taken ill. 

She had in her purse not a large sum, 
but money enough to cover all her ex- 
penses, including those of her funeral, 
which, according to the law in force at 
the place, followed very quickly on her 
decease. The arrival of the friend to 
whom she had written being expected, 
her effects were, in the meanwhile, sealed 
up. The day after her death a letter ar- 
rived for her, which was opened. It was 
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evidently written by a man, and apparent- 
ly by a lover. It expressed an impas- 
sioned regret that the writer was unavoid- 
ably prevented returning to Munich so 
soon as he had hoped, but trusted to see 
his dear douton de rose in the course of 
the following week ; it was only signed 
Achille, and gave no address. Two or 
three days after, a lady, also young and 
handsome, arrived at the hotel, and in- 
quired for Madame Duval. She was 
reatly shocked at hearing of her decease. 
hen sufficiently recovered to bear being 
uestioned as to Madame Duval’s rela- 
tions and position, she appeared con- 
fused ; said, after much pressing, that 
she was no relation to the deceased ; that 
she believed Madame Duval had no rela- 
tions with whom she was on friendly 
terms, at least she had never heard her 
speak of any ; and that her own acquaint- 
ance with the deceased, though cordial, 
was very recent. She could or would not 
give any clue to the writer of the letter 
signed Achille, and she herself quitted 
Munich that evening, leaving the impres- 
sion that Madame Duval had been one 
of those ladies who, in adopting a course 
of life at variance with conventional reg- 
ulations, are repudiated by their relations, 
and probably drop even their rightful 
names. 

Achille never appeared ; but a few days 
after, a lawyer at Munich received a let- 
ter from another at Vienna requesting, in 
compliance with a client’s instructions, 
the formal certificates of Louise Duval’s 
death. These were sent as directed, and 
nothing more about the ill-fated woman 
was heard of. After the expiration of the 
time required by law, the seals were re- 
moved from the effects, which consisted 
of two malles and a dressing-case. But 
they only contained the articles apper- 
taining to a lady’s wardrobe or toilet. No 
letters —not even another note from 
Achille — no clue, in short, to the family 
or antecedents of the deceased. What 
then had become of these effects, no one 
at the hotel could give a clear or satisfac- 
tory account. It was said by the mistress 
of the hotel, rather sullenly, that they had, 
she supposed, been sold by her predeces- 
sor, and by order of the authorities, for 
the benefit of the poor. 

If the lady who had represented her- 
self as Louise Duval’s acquaintance had 
given her own name, which doubtless she 
did, no one recollected it. It was not 
entered in the books of the hotel, for she 
had not lodged there; nor did it appear 
that she had allowed time for formal ex- 
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amination by the civil authorities. In 
fact, it was clear that poor Louise Duval 
had been considered as an adventuress b 
the hotel-keeper and the medical attend- 
ant at Munich ; and her death had excit- 
ed so little interest, that it was strange 
that even so many particulars respecting 
it could be gleaned. 

After a prolonged but fruitless stay at 
Munich, Graham and M. Renard re- 
paired to Vienna; there, at least, Ma- 
dame Marigny had given an address, and 
there she might be heard of. 

At Vienna, however, no research availed 
to discover a trace of any such person, 
and in despair Graham returned to Eng- 
land in the January of 1870, and left the 
further prosecution of his inquiries to M. 
Renard, who, though obliged to transfer 
himself to Paris for a time, promised that 
he would leave no stone unturned for the 
discovery of Madame Marigny ; and Gra- 
ham trusted to that assurance when M. 
Renard, rejecting half of the large gratu- 
ity offered him, added, “ Fe suzs Fran- 
¢ais; this with me has ceased to be an 
affair of money ; it has become an affair 
that involves my amour propre.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir Graham Vane had been before 
caressed and courted for himself, he was 
more than ever appreciated by polite 
society, now that he added the positive 
repute of wealth to that of a promising 
intellect. Fine ladies said that Graham 
Vane was a match for any girl. Eminent 
politicians listened to him with a more 
attentive’ respect, and invited him to se- 
lecter dinner-parties. His cousin the 
Duke urged him to announce his candida- 
ture for the county, and purchase back, 
at least, the old Stammz-schloss. But 
Graham obstinately refused to entertain 
either proposal, continued to live as eco- 
nomically as before in his old apartments, 
and bore with an astonishing meekness 
of resignation the unsolicited load of 
fashion heaped upon his shoulders. At 
heart he was restless and unhappy. The 
mission bequeathed to him by Richard 
King haunted his thoughts like a spectre 
not to be exorcised. Was his whole life 
to be passed in the weary sustainment of 
an imposture which in itself was gall and 
wormwood to a nature constitutionally 
frank and open? Was he for ever to ap- 
pear a rich man and live asa poor one? 
Was he till his deathbed to be doomed a 
sordid miser whenever he refused a just 
claim on his supposed wealth, and to feel 
his ambition excluded from the objects it 
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earnestly coveted, and which he was forced 
to appear too much of an Epicurean phi- 
losopher to prize ? 

More torturing than all else to the 
man’s innermost heart was the con- 
sciousness that he had not conquered, 
could not conquer, the yearning love with 
which Isaura had inspired him, and yet 
that against such love all his reasonings, 
all his prejudices, more stubbornly than 
ever were combined. In the French 
newspapers which he had glanced over 
while engaged in his researches in Ger- 
many — nay, in German critical jour- 
nals themselves — he had seen so many 
notices of the young author — highly eu- 
logistic, it is true, but which to his pecu- 
liar notions were more offensive than if 
they had been sufficiently condemnatory 
of 
repetition,— notices which seemed to 
him the supreme impertinences which no 
man likes exhibited towards the woman 
to whom he would render the chivalrous 
homage of respect. Evidently this girl 
had become as much public property as 
if she had gone on the stage. Minute 
details of her personal appearance — of 
the dimples on her cheek — of the white- 
ness of her arms -—of her peculiar way 
of dressing her hair —anecdotes of her 
from childhood (of course invented, 
but how could Graham know that ?) — of 
the reasons why she had adopted the 
profession of author instead of that of 
the singer—of the sensation she had 
created in certain sa/ons (to Graham, who 
knew Paris so well, salons in which he 
would not have liked his wife to appear) 
—of the compliments paid to her by 
grands seigneurs noted for their /iazsons 
with ballet-dancers, or by authors whose 
genius soared far beyond the fammantia 
menia of a world confined by respect for 
one’s neighbours’ land-marks,— all this, 
which belongs to ground of personal gos- 
sip untouched by English critics of fe- 
male writers — ground especially favoured 
by Continental, and, I am grieved to say, 
by American journalists,— all this was to 
the sensitive Englishman much what the 
minute inventory of Egeria’s charms 
would have been to Numa Pompilius. 
The Nymph, hallowed to him by secret 
devotion, was vulgarized by the noisy 
hands of the mob, and by the popular 
voices, which said, “We know more 


about Egeria than you do.” And when 
he returned to England, and met with old 
friends familiar to Parisian life, who said, 
“ Of course you have read the Cicogna’s 
roman. What do you think of it? Very 
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fine writing, I daresay, but above me. I 
goin for ‘Les Mystéres de Paris’ or 
‘Monte Christo.’ But I even find Georges 
Sand a bore,” —then as acritic Graham 
Vane fired up, extolled the roman he 
would have given his ears for Isaura 
never to have written; but retired from 
the contest muttering only, “How can I 
— I, Gradam Vane — how can I be such 
an idiot —how can I in every hour in the 
twenty-four sigh to myself, ‘What are 
other women to me ? — Isaura, Isaura!’” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NIAGARA.* 


IT is one of the disadvantages of read- 
ing books about natural scenery that they 
fill the mind with pictures, often exagger- 
ated, often distorted, often blurred, and, 
even when well drawn, injurious to the 
freshness of first impressions. Such has 
been the fate of most of us with regard to 
the Falls of Niagara. There was little 
accuracy in the estimates of the first ob- 
servers of the cataract. Startled by an 
exhibition of power so novel and so grand, 
emotion leaped beyond the control of the 
judgment, and gave currency to notions 
regarding the waterfall which have often 
led to disappointment. 

A record of a voyage in 1535 by a 
French mariner named Jacques Cartier, 
contains, it is said, the first printed allu- 
sion to Niagara. In 1603 the first map of 
the district was constructed by a French- 
man named Champlain. In 1648 the Jes- 
uit Rageneau, in a letter to his superior 
at Paris, mentions Niagara as “a cata- 
ract of frightful height.”¢ In the winter 
of 1678 and 1679 the cataract was visited 
by Father Hennepin, and described in a 
book dedicated “to the King of Great 
Britain.” He gives a drawing of the wa- 
terfall, which shows that serious changes 
have taken place since his time. He de- 
scribes it as “a great and prodigious ca- 
dence of water, to which the universe 
does not offer a parallel.” The height of 
the fall, according to Hennepin, was more 
than 600 feet. “The waters,” he says, 
“which fall from this great precipice do 
foam and boil in the most astonishing 
manner, making a noise more terrible 


* A Discourse delivered in the Royal Institutiomof 
Great Britain, on Friday, 4th April, 1873. 

+ From an interesting little book presented to me-at 
Brooklyn by its author, Mr. Holly, some of these data 
are derived: Hennepin, Kalm, Bakewell, Lyell, Hall 
and others, I have myself consulted. 
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than that of thunder. When the wind 
blows to the south, its frightful roaring 
may be heard for more than fifteen 
leagues.” The Baron la Hontan, who vis- 
ited Niagara in 1687, makes the height 
800 feet. In 1721 Charlevois, in a letter 
to Madame de Maintenon, after referring 
-to the exaggerations of his predecessors, 
thus states the result of his own observa- 
tions: —“ For my part, after examining 
it on all sides, I am inclined to think that 
we cannot allow it less than 140 or I50 
feet,” —a remarkably close estimate. At 
that time, viz.a hundred and fifty years 
ago, it had the shape of a horse-shoe, and 
reasons will subsequently be given for 
holding that this has been always the 
form of the cataract from its origin to its 
present Site. 

As regards the noise of the cataract, 
Charlevois declares the accounts of his 
predecessors, which, I may say, are re- 
peated to the present hour, to be alto- 
gether extravagant. He is perfectly 
right. The thunders of Niagara are for- 
midable enough to those who really seek 
them at the base of the Horse-shoe Fall ; 
but on the banks of the river, and partic- 
ularly above the fall, its silence, rather 
than its noise, is surprising. This arises, 
in part, from the lack of resonance, the 
surrounding country being flat, and there- 
fore furnishing no echoing surfaces to re- 
inforce the shock of the water. The re- 
sonance from the surrounding rocks 
causes the Swiss Reuss at the Devil’s 
Bridge, when full, to thunder more loudly 
than the Niagara. 

On Friday, the tst of November, 1872, 
just before reaching the village of Niag- 
ara Falls, I caught, from the railway train, 
my first glimpse of the smoke of the cat- 
aract. Immediately after my arrival I 
went with a friend to the northern end of 
the American Fall. It may be that my 
mood at the time toned down the impres- 
sion produced by the first aspect of this 
grand cascade; but I felt nothing like 
disappointment, knowing, from old expe- 
rience, that time and close acquaintance- 
ship, the gradual interweaving of mind 
and nature, must powerfully influence my 
final estimate of the scene. After dinner 
we crossed to Goat Island, and, turning 
to the right, reached the southern end of 
the American Fall. The river is here 
studded with small islands. Crossing a 
wooden bridge to Luna Island, and clasp- 
ing a tree which grows near its edge, I 
looked long at the cataract, which here 
shoots down the precipice like an ava- 
lanche of foam. It grew in power and 
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The channel 
spanned by the wooden bridge was deep, 
and the river there doubled over the edge 
of the precipice like the swell of a mus- 


beauty as I gazed upon it. 


cle, unbroken. The ledge here over- 
hangs, the water being poured out far be- 
yond the base of the precipice. A space, 
called the Cave of the Winds, is thus en- 
closed between the wall of rock and the 
cataract. 

Goat Island terminates in a sheer dry 
precipice, which connects the American 
and the Horse-shoe Falls. Midway be- 
tween both is a wooden hut, the residence 
of the guide to the Cave of the Winds, 
and from the hut a winding staircase, 
called Biddle’s Stair, descends to the base 
of the precipice. On the evening of my 
arrival I went down this stair, and wan- 
dered along the bottom of the cliff. One 
well-known factor in the formation and 
retreat of the cataract was immediately 
observed. A thick layer of limestone 
formed the upper portion of the cliff. 
This rested upon a bed of soft shale, 
which extended round the base of the 
cataract. The violent recoil of the water 
against this yielding substance crumbles 
it away, undermining the ledge above, 
which, unsupported, eventually breaks 
off, and produces the observed recession. 

At the southern extremity of the 
Horse-shoe is a promontory, ened by 
the doubling back of the gorge excavated 
by the cataract, and into which it plunges. 
On the promontory stands a stone build- 
ing, called the Terrapin Tower, the door 
of which had been nailed up because of the 
decay of the staircase withinit. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Townsend, the su- 
perintendent of Goat Island, the door 
was opened for me. From this tower, at 
all hours of the day. and at some hours of 
the night, I watched and listened to the 
Horse-shoe Fall. The river here is evi- 
dently much deeper than the American 
branch; and instead of bursting into 
foam where it quits the ledge, it bends 
solidly over and falls in a continuous lay- 
er of the most vivid green. The tint is 
not uniform but varied, long stripes of 
deeper hue alternating with bands of 
brighter colour. Close to the ledge over 
which the water rolls, foam is generated, 
the light falling upon which and flashing 
back from it, is sifted in its passage to 
and fro, and changed from white to em- 
erald green. Heaps of superficial foam 
are also formed at intervals along the 
ledge, and immediately drawn down in 
long white striz.* Lower down, the sur- 

* The direction of the wind with reference to the 
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face, shaken by the reaction from below, 
p weer ge | rustles into whiteness. The 
descent finally resolves itself into a 
rhythm, the water reaching the bottom of 
the Fall in periodic gushes. Nor is the 
spray uniformly diffused through the air, 
but is wafted through it in successive 
veils of gauze-like texture. From all this 
it is evident that beauty is not absent 
from the Horse-shoe Fall, but majesty is 
its chief attribute. The plunge of the 
water is not wild, but deliberate, vast, and 
fascinating. From the Terrapin Tower, 
the adjacent arm of the Horse-shoe is 
seen projected against the opposite one, 
midway down ; to the imagination, there- 
fore, is left the picturing of the gulf into 
which the cataract plunges. 

The delight which natural scenery pro- 
duces in some minds is difficult to ex- 
plain, and the conduct which it prompts 
can hardly be fairly criticized by those 
who have never experienced it. It seems 
to me a deduction from the completeness 
of the celebrated Thomas Young, that he 
was unable to appreciate natural scenery. 
“He had really,” says Dean Peseeal, 
“no taste for life in the country; he was 
one of those who thought that no one 
who was able to live in London would be 
content to live elsewhere.” Well, Dr. 
Young, like Dr. Johnson, had a right to 
his delights ; but I can understand a hes- 
itation to accept them, high as they were, 
to the exclusion of 


That o’erflowing joy which Nature yields 
To her true lovers. 


To all who are of this mind, the strength- 
ening of desire on my part to see and 
know Niagara Falls, as far as it is possi- 
ble for them to be seen and known, will 
be intelligible. 

On the first evening of my visit, I met, 
at the head of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to 
the Cave of the Winds. He was in the 
prime of manhood —large, well built, 
firm and pleasant in mouth and eye. My 
interest in the scene stirred up his, and 
made him communicative. Turning to a 
photograph, he described, by reference to 
it, a feat which he had accomplished some 
time previously, and which had brought 
him almost under the green water of the 
Horseshoe Fall. “Can you lead me there 
to-morrow ?” I asked. He eyed me in- 
quiringly, weighing, perhaps, the chances 
of a man of light build and with grey in 
his whiskers in such an undertaking. “I 


course of a ship may be inferred with accuracy from the 
treaks on the surface of the sea. 
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wish,” I added, “to see as much of the 
Fall as can be seen, and where you lead 
I will endeavour to follow.” His scrutiny 
relaxed into a smile, and he said, “ Very 
well; I shall be ready for you to-mor- 
row.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, I came. 
In the hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I 
stripped wholly, and re-dressed according 
to instructions, — drawing on two pairs 
of woollen pantaloons, three woollen 
jackets, two pairs of socks, and a pair of 
felt shoes. Even if wet, my guide urged 
that the clothes would keep me from be- 
ing chilled, and he was right. A suit and 
hood of yellow oil-cloth covered all. 
Most laudable precautions were taken by 
the young assistant of the guide to keep 
the water out, but his devices broke down 
immediately when severely tested. 

We descended the stair ; the handle of 
a pitchfork doing in my case the duty of 
an alpenstock. At the bottom my guide 
inquired whether we should go first to 
the Cave of the Winds, or to the Horse- 
shoe, remarking that the latter would try 
us most. I decided to get the roughest 
done first, and he turned to the left over 
the stones. They were sharp and trying. 
The base of the first portion of the cat- 
aract is covered with huge boulders, ob- 
viously the ruins of the limestone ledge 
above. The water does not distribute it- 
self uniformly among these, but seeks 
for itself channels through which it pours 
torrentially. We passed some of these 
with wetted feet, but without difficulty. 
At length we came to the side of a more 
formidable current. My guide walked 
along its edge until he reached its least 
turbulent portion. Halting, he said, 
“ This is our greatest difficulty ; if we can 
cross here, we shall get far towards the 
Horseshoe.” ; 

He waded in. It evidently required all 
his strength to steady him. The water 
rose above his loins, and it foamed still 
higher. He had to search for footing, 
amid unseen boulders, against which the 
torrent rose violently. He struggled and 
swayed, but he struggled successfully, 
and finally reached the shallower water 
at the other side. Stretching out his 
arm, he said to me, “ Now come on.” I 
looked down the torrent as it rushed to 
the river below, which was seething with 
the tumult of the cataract. De Saussure 


recommended the inspection of Alpine 
dangers with the view of maki thom 
familiar to the eye before they’are’ en- 
countered ; and it is a wholesome custom 
in places of difficulty to put the possibil- 
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ity of an accident clearly before the mind, 
and to decide beforehand what ought to 
be done should the accident occur. Thus 
wound up in the present instance, I en- 
tered the water. Even where it was not 
more than knee-deep, its power was mani- 
fest. As it rose around me, I sought to 
split the torrent by presenting a side to 
it; but the insecurity of the footing en- 
abled it to grasp the fins, twist me fairly 
round, and bring its impetus to bear upon 
the back. Further struggle was impos- 
sible ; and feeling my balance hopelessly 
ae I turned, flung myself towards the 

ank I had just quitted, and was instantly 
swept into shallower water. 

The oilcloth covering was a great in- 
cumbrance ; it had been made for a much 
stouter man, and standing upright after 
my submersion, my legs occupied the 
centres of two bags of water. My guide 
exhorted me to try again. Prudence was 
at my elbow, whispering dissuasion ; but 
taking everything into account, it ap- 
peared more immoral to retreat than to 
proceed. Instructed by the first misad- 
venture, I once more entered the stream. 
Had the Alpenstock been of iron, it might 
have helped me; but as it was, the ten- 
dency of the water to sweep it out of m 
hands rendered it worse than useless. i, 
however, clung to it by habit. Again the 
torrent rose, and again I wavered; but 
by keeping the left hip well against it, I 
remained upright, and at length grasped 
the hand of my leader at the other side. 
He laughed pleasantly. The first victory 
was gained, and he enjoyed it. “No 
traveller,” he said, “was ever here be- 
fore.” Soon afterwards, by trusting to 
a piece of drift-wood which seemed firm, 
I was again taken off my feet, but was 
immediately caught by a protruding rock. 

We clambered over the boulders to- 
wards the thickest spray, which soon be- 
came so weighty as to cause us to stagger 
under its shock. For the most part noth- 
ing could be seen; we were in the midst 
of bewildering tumult, lashed by the 
water, which sounded at times like the 
cracking of innumerable whips. Under- 
neath this was the deep resonant roar of 
the cataract. I tried to shield my eyes 
with my hands, and look upwards ; but 
the defence was useless. My guide con- 
tinued to move on, but at a certain place 
he halted, and desired me to take shelter 
in his lee and observe the cataract. The 
spray did not come so much from the 
upper ledge as from the rebound of the 
shattered water when it struck the bot- 
tom. Hence the eyes could be protected 
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from the blinding shock of the spray, 
while the line of vision to the upper ledg- 
es remained to some extent clear. On 
looking upwards over the guide’s shoul- 
der, I could see the water bending over 
the ledge, while the Terrapin Tower 
loomed fitfully through the intermittent 
spray gusts. We were right under the 
tower. A little further on, the cataract, 
after its first plunge, hit a protuberance 
some way down, and flew from it in a pro- 
digious burst of spray; through this we 
staggered. We rounded the promontory 
on which the Terrapin Tower stinds, 
and pushed, amid the wildest commotion, 
along the arm of the horseshoe, until the 
boulders failed us, and the cataract fell 
into the profound gorge of the Niagara 
river. 

Here my guide sheltered me again, and 
desired me to look up; I did so, and 
could see, as before, the green gleam of 
the mighty curve sweeping over the up- 
per ledge, and the fitful plunge of the 
water as the spray between us and it al- 
ternately wn | and disappeared. An 
eminent friend of mine often speaks to 
me of the mistake of those physicians 
who regard man’s ailments as purely 
chemical, to be met by chemical remedies 
only. He contends for the psychological 
element of cure. By agreeable emotions, 
he says, nervous currents are liberated 
which stimulate blood, brain, and viscera. 
The influence rained from ladies’ eyes 
enables my friend to thrive on dishes 
which would kill him if eaten alone. A 
sanative effect of the same order I ex- 
perienced amid the spray and thunder 
of Niagara. Quickened by the emotions 
there aroused, the blood sped healthily 
through the arteries, abolishing intro- 
spection, clearing the heart of all bitter- 
ness, and enabling one to think with tol- 
erance, if not with tenderness, of the 
most relentless and -unreasonable foe. 
Apart from its scientific value, and purely 
as a moral agent, the play, I submit, is 
worth the candle. My companion knew 
no more of me than that I enjoyed the 
wildness ; but as I bent in the shelter of 
his large frame, he said, “I should like 
to see you attempting to describe all 
this.” He rightly thought it indescrib- 
able. The name of this gallant fellow 
was Thomas Conroy. 

We returned, clambering at intervals 
up and down so as to catch glimpses of 
the most impressive portions of the cat- 
aract. We passed under ledges formed 
by tabular masses of limestone, and 
through some curious openings formed by 
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the falling together of the summits of the| cape the conflict. The guide soon fol- 


rocks. At length we found ourselves be- 
side our enemy of the morning. My 
guide halted for a minute or two scanning 
the torrent thoughtfully. I said that, as 
a guide, he ought to have a rope in such 
a place; but he retorted that, as no 
traveller had ever thought of coming 
there, he did not see the necessity of 
keeping a rope. He waded in. The 
struggle to keep himself erect was evi- 
dent enough ; he swayed, but recovered 
himself again and again. At length he 
slipped, gave way, did as I had done, 
threw himself flat in the water towards 
the bank, and was swept into the shal- 
lows. Standing in the stream near its 
edge, he stretched his arm towards me. I 
retained the pitchfork handle, for it had 
been useful among the boulders. By 
wading some way in, the staff could be 
made to reach him, and I proposed his 
seizing it. “If you are sure,” he replied, 
“that, in case of giving way, you can 
maintain your grasp, then I will certainly 
hold you.” I waded in, and stretched the 
staff to my companion. It was es 
grasped by both of’ us. Thus helped, 
though its onset was strong, I moved 
safely across the torrent. All danger 
ended here. We afterwards roamed so- 
ciably among the torrents and boulders 
below the Cave of the Winds. The rocks 
were covered with organic slime which 
could not have been walked over with 
bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually 
prevented slipping. We reached the 
cave and entered it, first by a wooden 
way carried over the boulders, and then 
along a narrow ledge to the point eaten 
deepest into the shale. When the wind 
is from the south, the falling water, I am 
told, can be seen tranquilly from this 
spot ; but when we were there, a blind- 
ing hurricane of spray was_ whirled 
against us. On the evening of the same 
day, I went behind the water on the Can- 
ada side, which, I confess, struck me, 
after the experiences of the morning, as 
an imposture. 

Still even this Fall is exciting to some 
nerves. Its effect upon himself is thus 
vividly described by Mr. Bakewell, jun. : 
“ On turning a sharp angle of the rock, a 
sudden gust of wind met us, coming from 
the hollow between the Falls and the 
rock, which drove the spray directly in 
our faces with such force that in an in- 
stant we were wet through. When in 
the midst of this shower-bath, the shock 
took away my breath ; I turned back and 
scrambled over the loose stones to es- 





lowed, and told me that I had passed the 
worst part. With that assurance I made 
a second attempt ; but so wild and dis- 
ordered was my imagination that when I 
had reached half-way I could bear it no 
longer.” * 


To complete my knowledge, it was 
necessary to see the Fall from the river 
below it, and long negotiations were 
necessary to secure the means of doing 
so. The only boat fit for the undertdk- 
ing had been laid up for the winter ; but 
this difficulty, through the kind interven- 
tion of Mr. Townsend, was overcome. 
The main one was to secure oarsmen suf- 
ficiently strong and skilful to urge the 
boat where I wished it to be taken. The 
son of the owner of the boat, a finely- 
built young fellow, but only twenty, and 
therefore not sufficiently hardened, was 
willing to go; and up the river I was in- 
formed there lived another man who 
would do anything with the boat which 
strength and dartng could accomplish. 
He came. His figure and expression of 
face certainly indicated extraordinary 
firmness and power. On Tuesday, the 
5th of November, we started, each of us 
being clad in oil-cloth. The elder oars- 
man at once assumed a tone of authority 
over his companion, and struck imme- 
diately in amid the breakers below the 
American Fall. He hugged the cross 
freshets instead of striking out into the 
smoother water. I asked him why he 
did so, and he replied that they were di- 
rected outwards, not downwards. The 
struggle, however, to prevent the bow of 
the boat from being turned by them, was 
often very severe. 

The spray was in general blinding, but 
at times it disappeared and yielded noble 
views of the Fall. The edge of the cat- 
aract is crimped by indentations which ex- 
alt its beauty. Here and there, a little 
below the highest ledge, a secondary one 
jets out ; the water strikes it and bursts 
from it in huge protuberant masses of 
foam and spray. We passed Goat Island, 
came to the Horseshoe, and worked for 
a time along the base of it; the boulders 
over which Conroy and myself had scram- 
bled a few days previously lying between 
us and the base. A rock was before us, 
concealed and revealed at intervals, as 
the waves passed over it. Our leader 
tried to get above this rock, first on the 
outside of it. The water, however, was 


* “ Mag. of Nat. Hist.”’ 1830, pp. 121, 122. 
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ere in violent motion. The men strug- 

ed fiercely, the older one ringing out 
an incessant peal of command and ex- 
hortation to the younger. As we were 
_ clearing the rock, the bow came ob- 
iquely to the surge ; the boat was turned 
suddenly round, and shot with astonish- 
ing rapidity down the river. The men 
returned to the charge, now trying to get 
up between the half-concealed rock and 
the boulders to the left. But the torrent 
set in strongly through this channel. 
The tugging was quick and violent, but 
we made little way. At length, seizing a 
rope, the principal oarsman made a des- 
= attempt to get upon one of the 

oulders, hoping to be able to drag the 
boat through the channel; but it bumped 
so violently against the rock, that the 
man flung himself back and relinquished 
the attempt. 

We returned along the base of the 
American Fall, running in and out among 
the currents which rushed from it later- 
ally into the river. Seen from below, the 
American Fall is certainly exquisitely 
beautiful, but it is a mere frill of adorn- 
ment to its nobler neighbour the Horse- 
shoe. At times we took to the river, 
from the centre of which the Horseshoe 
Fall appeared especially magnificent. A 
streak ef cloud across the neck of Mont 
Blanc can double its apparent height, so 
here the green summit of the cataract 
shining above the smoke of spray ap- 
peared lifted to an extraordinary eleva- 
tion. Had Hennepin and La Hontan 
seen the Fall from this position, their es- 
timates of the height would have been 
perfectly excusable. 


From a point a little way below the 
American Fall, a ferry crosses the river 
in summer to the Canadian side. Below 
the ferry is a suspension bridge for car- 
riages and foot-passengers, and a mile or 
two lower down is the railway suspension 
bridge. Between the ferry and the latter 
the river Niagara flows unruffled ; but at 
the suspension bridge the bed steepens 
and the river quickens its motion. Lower 
down the gorge narrows and the rapidity 
and turbulence increase. At the place 
called the “Whirlpool Rapids,” I esti- 
mated the width of the river at 300 feet, 
an estimate confirmed by the dwellers on 
the spot. When it is remembered that 
the drainage of nearly half a continent is 
compressed into this space, the impetu- 
osity of the river’s escape through this 

orge may be imagined. Had it not been 
or Mr. Bierstadt, the distinguished pho- 
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tographer of Niagara, I should have quit- 
ted the place without seeing these rapids ; 
for this, and for his agreeable company 
to the spot, I have to thank him. From 
the edge of the cliff above the rapids, we 
descended, a little I confess to aclimber’s 
disgust, in an “elevator,” because the ef- 
fects are best seen from the water level. 

Two kinds of motion are here obviously 
active, a motion of translation and a mo- 
tion of undulation — the race of the river 
through its gorge, and the great waves 
generated by its collision with, and re- 
bound from, the obstacles in its way. In 
the middle of the river the rush and toss- 
ing are most violent; at all events, the 
impetuous force of the individual waves 
is here most strikingly displayed. Vast 
pyramidal heaps leap incessantly from 
the river, some of them with such energy 
as to jerk their summits into the air, 
where they hang suspended as bundles of 
liquid spherules. The sun shone for a 
few minutes. At times the wind coming 
up the river searched and sifted the spray, 
carrying away the lighter drops and leav- 
ing the heavier ones behind. Wafted in 
the proper direction, rainbows appeared 
and disappeared fitfully in the lighter mist. 
In other directions the common gleam of 
the sunshine from the waves and their 
shattered crests was exquisitely beautiful. 
The complexity of the action was still fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that in some 
cases, as if by the exercise of a local ex- 
plosive force, the drops were shot radially 
from a particular centre, forming around 
it a kind of halo. 

The first impression, and, indeed, the 
current explanation of these Rapids is, 
that the central bed of the river is cum- 
bered with large boulders, and that the 
jostling, tossing, and wild leaping of the 
water there are due to its impact against 
these obstacles. I doubt this explana- 
tion; at all events there is another suffi- 
cient reason to be taken into account. 
Boulders derived from the adjacent cliffs 
visibly cumber the szdes of the river. . 
Against these the water rises and sinks 
rhythmically but violently, large waves 
being thus produced. On the generation 
of each wave there is an immediate com- 
pounding of the wave motion with the 
river motion. The ridges, which in still 
water would proceed in circular curves 
round the centre of disturbance, cross the 
river obliquely, and the result is that at 
the centre waves commingle which have 
really been generated at the sides. In 
the first instance we had a composition 
of wave motion with river motion ; here 
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we have the coalescence of waves with; ripples with their breaking bubbles to 
waves. Where crest and furrow cross raise a murmur, while the depth is here 
each other the motion is annulled ; where | too great to allow the inequality of the 
furrow and furrow cross, the river is bed to ruffle the surface. Nothing can 
ploughed to a greater depth ; and where | be more beautiful than this sloping liquid 
crest and crest aid each other, we have mirror formed by the Niagara in sliding 
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that astonishing leap of the water which 
breaks the cohesion of the crests, and 
tosses them shattered into theair. From 
the water level the cause of the action is 
not so easily seen; but from the summit 
of the cliff the lateral generation of the 
waves and their propagation to the centre 
are perfectly obvious. If this explanation 
be correct, the phenomena observed at 
the Whirlpool Rapids form one of the 
grandest illustrations of the principle of 
interference. The Nile “cataract,” Mr. 
Huxley informs me, offers examples of the 
same action. 

At some distance below the Whirlpool 
Rapids we have the celebrated whirlpool 
itself. Here the river makes a sudden 
bend to the north-east, forming nearly a 
right angle with its previous direction. 
The water strikes the concave bank with 
great force, and scoops it incessantly 
away. A vast basin has been thus formed, 
in which the sweep of the river prolongs 
itself in gyratory currents. Bodies and 
trees which have come over the falls are 
stated to circulate here for days without 
finding the outlet. From various points 
of the cliffs above this is curiously hidden. 
The rush of the river into the whirlpool 
is obvious enough ; and though you im- 
agine the outlet must be visible, if one 
existed, you cannot find it. Turning, 
however, round the bend of the precipice 
to the north-east, the outlet comes into 
view. 

The Niagara season had ended; the 
chatter of sightseers had ceased, and the 
scene presented itself as one of holy se- 
clusion and beauty. I went down to the 
river’s edge, where the weird loneliness 
and loveliness seemed to increase. The 
basin is enclosed by high and almost pre- 
cipitous banks — covered, when I was 
there, with russet woods. A kind of mys- 
tery attaches itself to gyrating water, due 
perhaps to the fact that we are to some 
extent ignorant of the direction of its 
force. It is said that at certain points of 
the whirlpool pine-trees are sucked down, 
to be ejected mysteriously elsewhere. 


_ from the whirlpool. 


The green colour is, I think, correctly 
aceounted for in “ Hours of Exercise in 
|the Alps.” In crossing the Atlantic I 
|had frequent opportunities of testing the 
|explanation there given. Looked proper- 
‘ly down upon, there are portions of the 
/ocean to which we should hardly ascribe 
|a trace of blue; at the most a hint of in- 
| digo reaches the eye. The water, indeed, 
|is practically d/ack, and this is an indica- 
tion both of its depth and its freedom 
from mechanically suspended matter. In 
| small thicknesses water is sensibly trans- 
| parent to all kinds of light; but as the 
thickness increases, the rays of low re- 
/frangibility are first absorbed, and after 
|them the other rays. Where, therefore, 
, the water is very deep and very pure a// 
| the colours are absorbed, and such water 
| ought to appear black, as no light is sent 
| from its interior tothe eye. The approx- 
|imation of the Atlantic Ocean to this con- 
|dition is an indication of its extreme 
purity. 

| Throw a white pebble into such water ; 
as it sinks it becomes greener and green- 
|er, and, before it disappears, it reaches a 
|vivid blue green. Break such a pebble 
|into fragments, each of these will behave 
like the unbroken mass ; grind the pebble 
|to powder, every particle will yield its 
modicum of green; and if the particles 
be so fine as to remain suspended in the 
water, the scattered light will be a uniform 
}green. Hence the greenness of shoal 
|water. You go to bed with the black At- 
|lantic around you. You rise in the morn- 
ing and find it a vivid green ; and youcor- 
rectly infer that you are crossing the bank 
of Newfoundland. Such water is found 
‘charged with fine matter in a state of me- 
'chanical suspension. The light from the 
bottom may sometimes come into play, 
but it is not necessary. Astorm can ren- 
der the water muddy by rendering the 
‘particles too numerous and gross. Such 
» case occurred towards the close of my 
visit to Niagara. There had been rain 








The water is of the brightest emerald | and storm in the upper lake regions, and 
green. The gorge through which it es- the quantity of suspended matter brought 
capes is narrow, and the motion of the | down quite extinguished the fascinating 
river swift though silent. The surface is | green of the Horseshoe. 

steeply inclined, but it is perfectly un- | Nothing can be more superb than the 
broken. There are no lateral waves, no 


green of the Atlantic waves when the cir- 
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cumstances are favourable to the exhibi- 
tion of the colour. As long as a wave re- 
mains unbroken no colour appears ; but 
when the foam just doubles over the crest 
like an Alpine snow-cornice, under the 
cornice we often see a display of the most 
exquisite green. It is metallic in its 
brilliancy. But the foam is necessary to 
its production. The foam is first illumi- 
nated, and it scatters the light in all direc- 
tions ; the light which passes through the 
higher portion of the wave alone reaches 
the eye, and gives to that portion its 
matchless colour. The folding of the 
wave, producing, as it does, a series of 
longitudinal protuberances and furrows 
which act like cylindrical lenses, intro- 
duces variations in the intensity of the 
light, and materially enhances its beauty. 


We have now to consider the genesis 
and proximate destiny of the Falls of Ni- 
agara. We may open our way to this 
subject by a few preliminary remarks upon 
erosion. Time and intensity are the main 
factors of geologic change, and they are 
in acertain sense convertible. A feeble 
force acting through long periods, and an 
intense force acting through short ones, 
may produce approximately the same re- 
sults. To Dr. Hooker I have been in- 
debted for some samples of stones, the 
first examples of which were picked up 
by Mr. Hackworth on the shores of Lyell’s 
Bay, near Wellington, in New Zealand. 
They have been described by Mr. Travers 
in the Transactions of the New Zeal- 
and Institute. Unacquainted with their 
origin, you would certainly ascribe their 
forms to human workmanship. They re- 
semble flint knives and spear-heads, be- 
ing apparently chiseled off into facets 
with as much attention to symmetry as if 
a tool guided by human intelligegce had 
passed overthem. But no human instru- 
ment has been brought to bear upon 
these stones. They have been wrought 
into their present shape by the wind- 
blown sand of Lyell’s Bay. Two winds 
are dominant here, and they in succes- 
sion urged the sand against opposite 
sides of the stone ; every little particle of 
sand chipped away its infinitesimal bit of 
stone, and in the end sculptured these 
singular forms.* 


* “The stones, which have a strong resemblance to 
works of human art, occur in great abundance, and of 
various sizes, from half an inch to several inches in 
length. A large number were exhibited showing the 
various forms, which are those of wedges, knives, ar- 
row-heads, &c., and all with sharp cutting edges. 

“Mr. Travers explained that, notwithstanding their 
artificial appearance, these stones were formed by the 
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The Sphinx of Egypt is nearly covered 
up by the sand of the desert. The neck 
of the Sphinx is partly cut across, not, as 
I am assured by Mr. Huxley, by ordinary 
weathering, but by the eroding action of 
the fine sand blown against it. In these 
cases nature furnishes us with hints which 
may be taken advantage of in art; and 
this action of sand has been recently 
turned to extraordinary account in the 
United States. When in Boston, I was 
taken by Mr. Josiah Quincy to see the 
action of the sazd-blast. A kind of hop- 
per containing fine silicious sand was 
connected with a reservoir 6f compressed 
air, the pressure being variable at pleas- 
ure. The hopper ended in a long slit, 
from which the sand was blown. A plate 
of glass was placed beneath this slit, and 
caused to pass slowly under it; it came 
out perfectly depolished, with a bright 
opalescent glimmer, such as could only 
be produced by the most careful grinding. 
Every little particle of sand urged against 
the glass, having all its energy concen- 
trated on the point of impact, formed 
there a little pit, the depolished surface 
consisting of innumerable hollows of this 
description. But this was not all. By 
protecting certain portions of the surface 
and exposing others, figures and tracery 
of any required form could be etched 
upon the glass. The figures of open 
iron-work could be thus copied; while 
wire gauze placed over the glass pro- 
duced ‘a reticulated pattern. But it re- 
quired no such resisting substance as 
iron to shelter the glass. The patterns 
of the finest lace could be thus repro- 
duced ; the delicate filaments of the lace 
itself offering a sufficient protection. 

All these effects have been obtained 
with a simple model of the sand-blast de- 
vised for me by my assistant. A fraction 
of a minute suffices to etch upon glass a 
rich and beautiful lace pattern. Any 
yielding substance may be employed to 
protect the glass. By immediately diffus- 
ing the shock of the particle, such sub- 
stances practically destroy the local ero- 
sive power. The hand can bear without 


cutting action of the wind-driven sand as it passed to 
and fro over an exposed boulder-bank. He gave a 
minute account of the manner in which the varieties of 
form are produced, and referred to the effect which the 
erosive action thus indicated would have on railway and 
other works executed on sandy tracts. 

“Dr. Hector stated that although, as a group, the 
specimens on the table could not well be mistaken for 
artificial productions, still the forms are so peculiar, and 
the edges, in a few of them, so perfect, that if they were 
discovered associated with human works, there is no 
doubt that they would have been referred to the so- 
called ‘stone period.’ ”’ —Z xtracted from the Minutes 
o the Wellington Philosophical Society, Feb. 9, 1869 
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inconvenience a sand-shower which would 
pulverize glass. Etchings executed on 
glass with suitable kinds of ink are accu- 
rately worked out by the sand-blast. In 
fact, within certain limits, the harder the 
surface, the greater is the concentration 
of the shock, and the more effectual is 
the erosion. It is not necessary that the 
sand should be the harder substance of 
the two ; corundum, for example, is much 
harder than quartz; still, quartz-sand can 
not only depolish, but actually blowa hole 
through a plate of corundum. Nay, glass 
may be depolished by the impact of fine 
shot; the grains in this case bruising the 
glass before they have time to flatten 
and turn their energy into heat. 

And here, in passing, we may tie to- 

ether one or two apparently unrelated 
Ce. Supposing you turn on, at the 
lower part of a house, a cock which is fed 
by a pipe from acistern at the top of the 
house, the column of water, from the cis- 
tern downwards, is set in motion. By 
turning off the cock, this motion is 
stopped ; and when the turning off is very 
sudden, the pipe, if not strong, may be 
burst by the internal impact of the water. 
By distributing the turning of the cock 
over half a second of time, the shock and 
danger of rupture may be entirely avoided. 
We have here an example of the concen- 
tration of energy in ¢éme. The sand-blast 
illustrates the concentration of energy in 
space. The action of flint and steel is an 
illustration of the same principle. The 
heat required to generate the spark is in- 
tense, and the mechanical action being 
moderate, must, to produce fire, be in the 
highest degree concentrated. This con- 
centration is secured by the collision of 
hard substances. Calc-spar will not sup- 
ply the place of flint, nor lead the place 
of steel in the production of fire by colli- 
sion. With the softer substances, the 
total heat produced may be greater than 
with the hard ones; but to produce the 
spark, the heat must be intensely Joca/- 
ized. 

But we can go far beyond the mere de- 
polishing of glass ; indeed, I have already 
said that quartz sand can wear a hole 
through corundum, This leads me to ex- 
press my acknowledgments to General 
Tilghman,* who is the inventor of the 


* The absorbent power, if I oy Ae the phrase, ex- 
erted by the industrial arts in the United States, is for- 
cibly illustrated by the rapid transfer of men like Mr. 
Tilghman from the life of the soldier to that of the 
Civilian. General McClellan, now a civil engineer, 


whom I had the honour of frequently meeting in New 
York, is a most eminent example of the same kind. At 
the end of the war, indeed, a million and a half of men 
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sand-blast. To his spontaneous kind- 
ness I am indebted for some beautiful 
illustrations of his process. In one thick 
plate of glass a figure has been worked 
out to a depth of three-eighths of an inch. 
A second plate seven-eighths of an inch 
thick is entirely perforated. Through a 
circular plate of marble, nearly half an 
inch thick, open work of the most intri- 
cate and elaborate description has been 
executed. It would probably take many 
days to perform this work by any ordi- 
nary process ; with the sand-blast it was 
accomplished in an hour. So much for 
the strength of the blast; its delicacy is 
illustrated by a beautiful example of line 
engraving, etched on glass by means of 
the blast.* 

This power of erosion, so strikingly 
displayed when sand is urged by air ren- 
ders us better able to conceive its action 
when urged by water. The erosive pow- 
er of a river is vastly augmented by the 
solid matter carried along with it. Sand 
or pebbles caught in a river vortex can 
wear away the hardest rock ; “potholss ” 
and deep cylindrical shafts being thus 
produced. An extraordinary instance of 
this kind of erosion is to be seen in the 
Val Tournanche, above the village of this 
name. The gorge at Handeck has been 
thus cut out. Such waterfalls were once 
frequent in the valleys of Switzerland; 
for hardly any valley is without one or 
more transverse barriers of resisting ma- 
terial, over which the river flowing 
through the valley once fell as a cataract. 
Near Pontresina in the Engadin, there 
is such a case, the hard gneiss being now 
worn away to form a gorge through which 
the river from the Morteratsch glacier 
rushes. The barrier of the Kirchet above 
Meyringen is also a case in point. Be- 
hind it was a lake, derived from the gla- 
cier of the Aar, and over the barrier the 
lake poured its excess of water. Here 
the rock being limestone was in great 
part dissolved, but added to this we had 
the action of the solid particles carried 
along by the water, each of which, as it 
struck the rock, chipped it away like the 
particles of the sand-blast. Thus by so- 
lution and mechanical erosion the great 
chasm of the Fensteraarschlucht was 
formed. It is demonstrable that the 
water which flows at the bottoms of such 
deep fissures once flowed at the level of 


were thus drawn, in an astonishingly short time, from 
military to civil life. Itis obvious that a nation with 
these tendencies can have no desire for war. 

* The sand-blast will be in operation this year at the 
Kensington International Exhibition. 
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what is now their edges, and tumbled 
down the lower faces of the barriers. 
Almost every valley in Switzerland fur- 
nishes examples of this kind ; the unten- 
able hypothesis of earthquakes, once so 
readily resorted to in accounting for these 
gorges, being now for the most part 
abandoned. To produce the Cafons of 
Western America no other cause is need- 
ed than the integration of effects individ- 
ually infinitesimal. 

And now we come to Niagara. Soon 
after Europeans had taken possession 
of the country, the conviction appears to 
have arisen that the deep channel of the 
river Niagara below the falls had been ex- 
cavated by the cataract. In Mr. Bake- 
well’s “Introduction to Geology,” the 
prevalence of this belief has been referred 
to: itis expressed thus by Professor Jo- 
seph Henry in the Transactions of the 
Albany Institute: *— “In viewing the 
position of the falls and the features of the 
couutry round, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the idea that this great 
natural raceway has been formed by the 
continued action of the irresistible Niag- 
ara, and that the falls, beginning at Lewis- 
ton, have, in the course of ages, worn back 
the rocky strata to their present site.” 
The same viewis advocated by Sir,Charles 
Lyell, by Mr. Hall, by M. Agassiz, by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, indeed by almost all of 
those who have inspected the place. 

A connected image of the origin and 
progress of the cataract is easily obtained. 
Walking northward from the village of 
Niagara Falls by the side of the river, we 
have to our left the deep and compara- 
tively narrow gorge through which the 
Niagara flows. The bounding cliffs of 
this gorge are from 300 to 350 feet high. 
We reach the whirlpool, tend to the 
north-east, and after a little time gradu- 
-~ resume our northward course. Fi- 
nally, at about seven miles from the pres- 
ent Falls, we come to the edge of a de- 
clivity which informs us that we have 
been hitherto walking on _ table-land. 
Some hundreds of feet below us is a com- 
paratively level plain, which stretches to 
Lake Ontario. The declivity marks the 
end of the precipitous gorge of the Niag- 
ara. Here the river escapes from its 
steep mural boundaries, and in a widened 
bed .pursues its way to the lake which 
finally receives its waters. 

The fact that in historic times, even 
within the memory of man, the fall has 
sensibly receded, prompts the question, 


* Quoted by Bakewell. 
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how far has this recession gone? At 
what point did the ledge which thus con- 
tinually creeps backwards begin its retro- 
grade course? To minds disciplined in 
such researches the answer has been and 
will be, at the precipitous declivity which 
crossed the Niagara from Lewiston on 
the American to Queenston on the Cana- 
dian side. Over this transverse barrier 
the united affluents of all the upper lakes 
once poured their waters, and here the 
work of erosion began. The dam, more- 
over, was demonstrably of sufficient 
height to cause the river above it to sub- 
merge Goat Island ; and this would per- 
fectly account for the finding by Mr. Hall, 
Sir Charles Lyell, and others, in the sand 
and gravel of the island, the same fluvia- 
tile shells as are now found in the Niag- 
ara river higher up. It would also ac- 
count for those deposits along the sides 
of the river, the discovery of which en- 
abled Lyell, Hall, and Ramsay to reduce 
to demonstration the popular belief that 
the Niagara once flowed through a shallow 
valley. 

The physics of the problem of excava- 
tion, which I made clear to my mind be- 
fore quitting Niagara, are revealed bya 
close inspection of the present Horse- 
shoe Fall. Here we see evidently that 
the greatest weight of water bends over 
the very apex of the Horseshoe. In a 
passage in his excellent chapter on Niag- 
ara Falls, Mr. Hall alludes to this fact. 
Here we have the most copious and the 
most violent whirling of the shattered 
liquid ; here the most powerful eddies re- 
coil against the shale. From this por- 
tion of the fall, indeed, the spray some- 
times rises without solution of continuity 
to the region of clouds, becoming gradu- 
ally more attenuated, and passing finally 
through the condition of true cloud into 
invisible vapour, which is sometimes re- 
precipitated higher up. All the phenom- 
ena point distinctly to the centre of the 
river as the place of greatest mechanical 
energy, and from the centre the vigour of 
the Fall gradually dies away towards the 
sides. The horseshoe form, with the con- 
cavity facing downwards, is an obvious 
and necessary consequence of this action. 
Right along the middle of the river the 
apex of the curve pushes its way back- 
wards, cutting along the centre a deep 
and comparatively narrow groove, and 
draining the sides as it passes them.* 


* In the discourse of which this paper is a report, 
the excavation of the centre and drainage of the sides 
was illustrated by a model devised by my assistant, Mr. 
John Cottrell. 
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Hence the remarkable discrepancy be- 
tween the widths of the Niagara above 
and below the Horseshoe. All along its 
course, from Lewiston Heights to its 
present position, the form of the Fall was 
probably that of a horseshoe ; for this is 
merely the expression of the greater 
depth, and consequently greater excavat- 
ing power, of the centre of the river. The 
gorge, moreover, varies in width as the 
depth of the centre of the ancient river 
varied, being narrowest where that depth 
was greatest. 

The vast comparative erosive energy 
of the Horseshoe Fall comes striking] 
into view when it and the American Fall 
are compared together. The American 
branch of the upper river is cut at a right 
angle by the gorge of the Niagara. Here 
the Horseshoe Fall was the real excava- 
tor. It cut the rock and formed the preci- 
pice over which the American Fall tum- 
bles. But since its formation, the erosive 
action of the American Fall has been al- 
most nil, while the Horseshoe has cut its 
way for 500 yards across the end of Goat 
Island, and is now doubling back to exca- 
vate a channel parallel to the length of 
the island. This point, I have just 
learned, has not escaped the acute obser- 
vation of Professor Ramsay.* The river 
bends ; the Horseshoe immediately ac- 
commodates itself to the bending, and 
will follow implicitly the direction of the 
deepest water in the upper stream. The 
flexibility of the gorge, if I may use the 
term, is determined by the flexibility of 
the river channel above it. Were the 
Niagara above the Fall sinuous, the 
gorge would obediently follow its sinuos- 
ities. Once suggested, no doubt geogra- 
phers will be able to point out many ex- 
amples of this action., The Zambesi is 
thought to present a great difficulty to the 
erosion theory, because of the sinuosity 
of the chasm below the Victoria Falls. 
But assuming the basalt to be of tolerably 
uniform texture, had the river been ex- 
amined before the formation of this sinu- 
ous channel, the present zigzag course of 
the gorge below the Fall could, I am per- 
suaded, have been predicted, while the 


* His words are: —‘* Where the body of water is 
small in the American Fall, the edge has only receded 
a few yards (where most eroded) during the time that 
the Canadian Fall has receded from the north corner of 
Goat Island to the innermost curve of the Horseshoe 
Fall.” — Quarterly Journal of Geological Society, 
May 1859. 
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sounding of the present river would en- 
able us to predict the course to be pursued 
by the erosion in the future. 

But not only has the Niagara river cut 
the gorge; it has carried away the chips 
of its own workshop. The shale being 
probably crumpled is easily carried away. 
But at the base of the fall we find the 
huge boulders already descrfbed, and by 
some means or other these are removed 
down the river. The ice which fills the 
gorge in winter, which grapples with the 
boulders, has been regarded as the trans- 
porting agent. Probably it is so to some 
extent. But erosion acts without ceasing 
on the abutting points of the boulders, 
thus withdrawing their support and urg- 
ing them gradually down the river. So- 
lution also does its portion of the work. 
That solid matter is carried down is 
proved by the difference of depth between 
the Niagara river and Lake Ontario, where 
the river enters it. The depth falls from 
seventy-two feet to twenty feet, in con- 
sequence of the deposition of solid mat- 
ter caused by the diminished motion of 
the river.* 

In conclusion, we may say a word re- 
garding the proximate future of Niagara, 
At the rate of excavation assigned to it 
by Sir Charles Lyell, namely, a foot a 
year, five thousand years or so will carry 
the Horseshoe Fall far higher than Goat 
Island. As the gorge’ recedes it will 
drain, as it has hitherto done, the banks 
right and left of it, thus leaving a nearly 
level terrace between Goat Island and 
the edge of the gorge. Higher up it will 
totally drain the American branch of the 
river ; the channel of which in due time 
will become cultivable land. The Amer- 
ican Fall will then be transformed into a 
dry precipice, forming a simple continua- 
tion of the cliffy boundary of the Niagara. 
At the place occupied by the fall at this 
moment we shall have the gorge en- 
closing a right angle, a second whirlpool 
being the consequence of this. Tothose 
who visit Niagara a few millenniums 
hence I leave the verification of this pre- 
diction. All that can be said is, that if 
the causes now in action continue to act, 
it will prove itself literally true. 

JoHN TYNDALL. 


* Near the mouth of the gorge at Queenston, the 
— pe according to the Admiralty Chart, is 180 feet; 
well within the gorge it is 132 feet. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AWKWARDLY PLACED. 


DurinG the next month, scarcely a day 
passed without Leo devoting some por- 
tion of it to Hero; apparently never hap- 
py except he was in her society, and in 
truth, his love for her had during this 
time grown so rapidly, that it threatened 
to overcome the selfishness and false 
pride which were the predominant evils 
of his character. Each time he left her, 
he declared to himself that she was far 
sweeter, and more lovable, than he had 
dreamed it possible for woman to be ; and 
he asked himself if, after all, in spite of 
lack of means, they might not contrive to 
be supremely happy. 

This increase of love made him far 
more attentive and devoted than he had 
ever yet been, notwithstanding which, 
Hero was depressed and her spirits yari- 
able. As long as they were alone, Leo 
was perfect; but let them join their 
friends, and the faults, to which Hero 
could no longer be blind, would come to 
the surface, and jar against her generous 
nature. To sit thinking of the time when 
she should be Leo’s wife, was no longer 
the unruffled dredm of happiness it had 
once been; and when Alice Joslyn con- 
fided to her that Norman Randall had 
asked her to wait for him, so that perhaps 
after all she and Hero might both be mar- 
ried about the same time, in the midst of 
her good wishes, Hero broke suddenly 
down, and though she declared her tears 
were tears of joy, there was an unaccount- 
able feeling of sadness respecting her 
own future. 

The torch of hope which had once burnt 
so brightly seemed now extinguished. 

But whence came this change? Per- 
haps, because she resolutely refused to 
admit to herself that her depression arose 
from any other cause than not feeling 
well, Hero never asked herself a question, 
the answer to which it would have been 
difficult to solve. 

By hard speeches and little acts of as- 
sertion and selfishness, trivial and unno- 
ticed by himself, Leo had gradually be- 
trayed his real disposition ; and, though 
Hero loved him still, the bloom of love 
was rubbed off and destroyed for ever. 

By one of those not unfrequent freaks 
of fate, it happened that Hero’s eyes were 
opened to these faults at the very time 
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that Leo was making a first effort to over- 
come them. Never before had he so res- 
olutely determined to seem satisfied with 
society which inexpressibly bored him; 
never had he so striven to avoid showin 
the dislike in which he held Mallett an 
its people. 

“ My dear girl,” he would say to Hero, 
“TI could live a hermit’s life here with 
you, alone, and always with me; but this 
set of .old fogies, with their long-winded 
advice and stories about things they know 
nothing about, is more than I can stand. 
The world! what do they know about the 
world? Their idea of having seen the 
world is being stationed at the Cape, or 
China, or having a bout of four years or 
so on the coast, looking after the slave 
trade; and they set to work to tell me 
what todo. One thing I can tell them; 
that after I get the good fortune to call 
a certain little girl my own, it’s very little 
I shall trouble Mallett or them.” 

“ And yet, Leo, I should be very sorry 
to leave Mallett. Why, you forget that 
we have lived here all our lives —ever 
since we were little children.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it recom- 
mends itself much to my regard on that 
account. I detest that way they have of 
coming up with, ‘Oh, Mr. Despard, I 
recollect you as a boy, sir, at Mallett.’ I 
could say, ‘I’m sorry your memory is so 
sharp.’ ” 

“But you always help a Mallett man, 
Leo?” 

“Yes, help him on to another regiment 
as soon as possible,” said Leo, laughing. 
“You know, darling,” he added, seeing 
that Hero was not quite pleased, “it’s 
different if a fellow’s a great swell; then 
he likes the men to know all about him 
and his people. Oh, Hero! why can’t I 
change places with some I know? Such 
fools, but heirs to estates as big as all 
Mallett put together ; it’s no wonder that 
I kick against the want of money.” 

“ And yet,” said Hero, hesitating wheth- 
er she should give her authority, “rich 
people are not always so very happy. Sir 
Stephen told me that he knew those who, 
with all they could possibly wish for, were 
perfectly miserable.” 

“ Ah yes! just the rubbish a man like 
that would talk. Let him try my beggarly 
pittance, and ther see what he’d say.” 

“But Sir Stephen is not rich. He says 
himself that he is comparatively a poor 
man.” 

“ Comparatively !” echoed Leo scorn- 





fully, “but who does he draw his compar- 
ison with? Some fellow who has as many 
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thousands a year as I have pounds. I 
would not mind that kind of poverty. 
Tell him I'll readily change places with 
him.” Then pausing for an instant, he 
broke out: “Oh! if Fortune would but 
turn her wheel in my direction, how hap- 
py we’d be. Wouldn’t I make you dress, 
Hero; and we’d have such a stunnin 
turn-out, that all the‘ men I know woul 
turn blue, and the women yellow.” 

Hero laughed at this picture of felicity 
— one of the many which Leo was always 
conjuring up — though, as she said, what 
was the good of sighing after things they 
should never possess? Better far to 
think of themselves as they would really 
be. 

But Leo could see no pleasure in con- 
templating any picture of happiness which 
was not set in a gilded frame; and so 
frequently and openly did he give his 
opinions, that even the Captain, lenient 
as he was, began to shake his head, say- 
ing that he must give Master Leo a hint 
to draw in his horns a little when Sir Ste- 
phen came. 

“TI know him,” he would say, “and 
know that he doesn’t mean half he says. 
But with those who do not, he lets that 
red rag of his run at too many knots an 
hour ; and you know Sir Stephen might 
be able to give him a leg up with his pro- 
motion, so I want him to make a good im- 
pression — ch, Hero ?” 

Hero nodded her head in assent, al- 
though she felt inwardly certain that the 
two men would never be friends. For- 
merly she had looked forward to the time 
when they would meet, and be mutually 
pleased with each other; now, she was 
almost relieved that before the 14th of 
August, the date fixed for Sir Stephen’s ar- 
rival, Leo would have left to keep his en- 
gagement in the North. 


The 14th of August was a busy day at 
Mallett ; for the village determined that 


this time it would not be behindhand in 
its welcome to Sir Stephen. According- 


ly, arches were erected, flags waved, and | y 


garlands hung -all along the road, from 
the turnpike gate to the entrance to 
Combe, giving to the place such a gala 
aspect that Mrs. Prescott could not help 
her motherly heart warming towards a 
eople with such ready appreciation of 
oe dear son, who at Pamphillon was not 
quite so popular as she knew he deserved 
to be. Sir Stephen, too, was in high spir- 
its, and had been so during the whole 
journey, vividly recalling to Mrs. Labou- 
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chere’s mind the Stephen of days gone 
bys when he was wont to enter with (what 
she then contemptuously termed) boyish 
ardour into very simple pleasures and 
amusements. But things were changed 
with Katherine, and now she hailed what- 
ever savoured of the happy past. 

At Combe gates stood a knot of Mal- 
lett men, who, with Joe Bunce at their 
head, had just taken the liberty of run- 
ning up to lend a hand with the traps. 
Inside they found Captain Carthew wait- 
ing to say a few words of welcome, and 
the old sailor’s air of devotion and _ cour- 
tesy immediately won Mrs. Prescott, who 
presented him to her niece as their near- 
est neighbour and Stephen’s great friend. 

“ And upon my veracity,” said the Cap- 
tain, as an hour or so IJater he retailed the 
minutiz of the interview for Hero’s ben- 
efit, “I don’t know that I ever set eyes 
upon a more lovely woman.” 

“Ts she fair or dark?” asked Hero, in- 
terested at once in Mrs. Labouchere, to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

“ Fair as the lily, and beauteous as the 
rose,” quoted the Captain; “and I ex- 
pect, between you and me and the door- 
post, I’m not far out in taking her to be 
the future Lady Prescott.” 

“Tam longing to see her. I do hope 
they will like the place, papa.” 

“They seemed delighted with it. By 
the way, Sir Stephen sent his love to you, 
and said he should run down and see 

ou.” 

“ His love, papa?” 

“Well, something of the sort. I’m not 
so sure that I did not give him yours. I 
rather fancy he expected that you would 
have been with me.” 

“T did not like to go, as I do not know 
Mrs. Prescott yet. I am sure I wanted 
to be there. Hark, papa!” she ex- 
claimed, as a sound on the gravel an- 
nounced some one’s approach. “ Perhaps 
that is he;” and she ran out upon the 
flat in front of the open window. “ Yes, 
itis. Oh, Sir Stephen, how good of you 
to come so soon! I am so glad to see 
ou.” 

“Then, why were you not at Combe to 
meet us ?” he asked reproachfully. 

Hero did not give her reason. 

“T was looking out for you,” she said ; 
“T went up to Tilly Mound quite an hour 
before you came to watch for the car- 
riage.” 

“Then I suppose I must forgive you, 
but I am very impatient for my mother to 
know you. Will bem walk back with me, 
and be introduced to her?’ 
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“What, now, do you mean?” 

“Yes, if it is not too far. I will bring 
her back safely,” he added, turning to 
Captain Carthew, who nodded a pleased 
acquiescence. 

“ But shall Ido as I am?” demanded 
Hero, looking down at her plain muslin 
dress. 

“ Perfectly, I want you to be just as you 
are.” 

“Then, wait until I get my hat;” and 
in a few minutes after the two were on 
their way towards Combe. 

“Papa tells me that you have another 
lady with you — your cousin, I think. He 
says she is lovely.” 

“She is generally considered hand- 
some,” said Sir Stephen, almost uncon- 
sciously assuming an air of profound in- 
difference. 

“Don’t you think her so?” asked He- 
ro, beginning to have some doubts as to 
her father’s romantic surmises being cor- 
rect. 

“Yes; but she is not nearly as good- 
looking now as she was before she mar- 
ried.” 

“ Oh, is she married ?” 

“She married years ago, and is nowa 
widow.” 

“Poor thing! how very sad!” 

“My mother almost brought her up; 
she and I were quite children together.” 

“Then you must be very fond of each 
other, of course.” 

“Well, I do not know about the ‘of 
course,’” said Sir Stephen, laughing. 
“After her marriage she lived entirely 
abroad, and we saw nothing of each other. 
Since her widowhood, and while I was 
out of England, she has been a great com- 

anion to my mother, by whose wish she 

as come here. When I said how much 
boating I intended having, my mother 
seemed a little nervous about being dull 
here, if she was alone; for I do not sup- 
pose we shall get her often on the water. 
I am longing for a sail. I wish we could 
g° this evening, but I suppose that would 

e high treason to Mrs. Tucker’s prepa- 
rations. Never mind, to-morrow we must 
have one. You see the result of spoiling. 
I intend to monopolize you in the old 
way.” 

Hero did not answer except by a sign, 
which pleased Sir Stephen more than 
words would have done. How could he 


tell that her blushes arose from a con- 
sciousness that he ought to know about 
Leo? 

As Mrs. Prescott afterwards remarked 
to Mrs. Labouchere — 
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“How inconsistent men are! Who 
could have supposed (knowing how fa- 
tigued and wholly unprepared to see vis- 
itors we both were), that Stephen would 
have brought a strange young lady to call 
upon us? Atleast, Miss Carthew ought 
to have known better than to come at 
such an unreasonable time.” 

No sign, however, of this disapproba- 
tion was betrayed in the manner in which 
Hero was received. On the contrary, 
Mrs. Prescott said it was very kind of 
Miss Carthew to give her such an early 
opportunity of making her acquaintance, 
and of thanking her for the hospitality 
she and Captain Carthew had shown to 
her son during his former visit to Mallett. 
She hoped she had not found them look- 
ing dreadfully untidy, for they had really 
not felt equal to any dressing, and were 
trying to rest a little before dinner. 

“You must stay and dine with us,” 
said Sir Stephen, to his mother’s unutter- 
able dismay. 

“Oh, no! I thank you,” replied Hero; 
while Mrs. Prescott, feeling bound to say 
something, faintly murmured about being 
very pleased, if Miss Carthew did not 
mind their being in alittle confusion. 

“Thank you very much,” said Hero, 
who felt that somehow it would have been 
better had she stayed away, “but I have 
had my dinner. I dined in the middle of 
the day.” 

“ThenI know you are quite able to 
eat another dinner now,” said Sir Stephen, 
nettled into a greater show of cordiality 
by not being satisfied with his mother’s 
reception of Hero. 

“ Sir Stephen ! indeed, it is too bad to 
proclaim my country appetite! Thank 
you, but I am obliged to decline,” she 
added, turning to Mrs. Prescott ; “ I must 
return almost immediately. I told papa 
I should not be away long.” 

“T hope that both you and your papa 
will give us the pleasure of your company 
at dinner very soon,” said Mrs. Prescott. 

“Why not fix the day now, mother?” 
putin Sir Stephen. “If Miss Carthew 
has no engagement for to-morrow, you 
have none.” 

Poor Mrs. Prescott tried to smile, and 
say cordially, “ No, I shall be most hap- 
py.” As for Hero, she had seldom felt 
more awkwardly placed. She hardly 
knew how best to act. She feared to ap- 
pear unwilling to come, and yet it seemed 
as if Sir Stephen were forcing her upon 
his mother. 

“Tam not able to say yes,” she said, 
“because papa may be going to Dock- 
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mouth —perhaps it would be better to 
defer it a little.” 

“No, no! I'll manage about Captain 
Carthew ; and if he is engaged, the more 
reason why you should not be alone — eh, 
mother ?” 

“T can only repeat, my dear, that it 
will give me great pleasure to see Miss 
Carthew ; after that we must leave her, I 
think, to consult her own wishes a little.” 

“Oh, I have every wish to come,” said 
Hero frankly ; “but I fear that you may 
be tired or busy to-morrow, and unless 

ou don’t mind me, I might be in the way.” 

“In that case I shall expect you, and I 
hope to see Captain Carthew with you.” 
And Hero having risen to take her de- 
parture, Mrs. Prescott bade her good-bye. 

“We dine at half-past seven, do we 
not?” said Sir Stephen. “I shall be 
back before then.” __ 

“T hope so.” And the expression of 
Mrs. Prescott’s face made Hero say — 

“TI beg you will not come with me, Sir 
Stephen. I know my way perfectly — 
fifty times better than you do— But 
really,” she added, seeing him still reso- 
lute, “I would rather go alone. It is quite 
light, and I shall run all the way home. 
Please, don’t come.” 

But a mocking bow was the only an- 
swer he would make; and, feeling that 
outside he would listen to her more forci- 
bly expressed wishes, she made a final 
adieu to Mrs. Prescott, and received a 
frigid shake of the hand from Mrs. La- 
bouchere, who had sat silently observing 
her during the whole of her visit. 

As the door closed, Katherine rose 
from her seat and went to the window, 
whence she watched the two figures after 
a minute’s pause outside, pass down the 
short avenue out of sight. Then she 
turned round, saying — 

“ Aunt, had you heard any mention of 
this girl before we came here ?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A GREAT CATCH. 


WHILE Mrs, Labouchere was listening 
to the little her aunt had to tell her about 
her previous knowledge of Hero, Sir 
Stephen was making an appointment with 
that young lady for a sail together to 
Winkle, under the feigned anxiety of be- 


ing wonderfully desirous to see his friend 
Alice Joslyn. 

“But will your mother like it?” said 
Hero, who, with a woman’s sharp instinct, 
felt a little shadow of distrust about how 
the ladies of Combe meant to treat her. 
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Sir Stephen laughed. “I am afraid I 
have been out of leading-strings for this 
many a long year,” he said; “besides, 
it will take them all to-morrow to get 
those wonderful boxes they brought with 
them unpacked’; so do take compassion 
on me.” 

“We shall try to get up some picnics 
while Mrs. Prescott stays here. I hope 
she will like the place.” 

“TI hope so too, for I have nearly de- 
cided upon living here altogether.” 

“Have you? How delighted every- 
body in Mallett will be !” 

“ And will you be delighted ?” 

“7?”—and Hero’s face grew very 
rosy — “yes; you know”—she added 
with a little confused hesitation — “ that 
if I don’t always tell you what I feel, it is 
because I have been brought up so entirely 
with papa, that I am afraid of saying too 
much what I think.” 

Hero considered this a very subtle way 
of guarding herself against the misinter- 
pretation which Leo had spoken of ; but 
Sir Stephen knowing nothing of these 
warnings, read a happier meaning in her 
— and looking at her earnestly, he 
said — 

“ Always say what you think to me, 
Hero.” As he let her name slip she 
glanced at him with a look of inquiry. 
“ Ah, I did not intend to say that until I 
had obtained your permission,” he said, 
by way of apology, “but every one calls 
you Hero, and I think of you as Hero; 
it is such a pretty name. Miss Carthew 


‘| sounds dreadfully formal, does it not ?” 


“Yes, 7 think so, because I am so sel- 
dom called Miss Carthew. Even the’vil- 
lage people say Miss Hero.” And yet 
she suddenly felt it would not be right to 
give him the permission todo so. In the 
midst of her hesitation it was a relief to 
see Betsey standing with a smiling face 
by the gate of Sharrows, as far as which, 
in spite of all her entreaties and argu- 
ments, Sir Stephen had insisted upon 
coming. 

“Baint’ee glad to be breathing the 
fresh air agen, sir?” she called out with 
an expression of beaming satisfaction at 
having her favourite back. “I just took 
a run to see Combe Gate, and the doin’s 
up there, why ’tis for all the world like 
Dockmouth streets when the Queen 
comed there.” 

“1 did not know that you had seen the 
Queen, Betsey ?” said Sir Stephen. 

“Well, I hav’ and I haven’t, as the 
sayin’ is, for I looked —as anybody else 
would hav’ done—to see her with a 
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crown ’pon her head, and while I stood a 
gawking after that, lor! her goes by with 
a bunnet on, and a parachute held up 
over it, like anybody else. But now 
you’d best be going back, sir,” she said 
suddenly to Sir Stephen, “for Mrs. Tuck- 
er told me dinner was to be at half-past 
seven o’clock, and it’s nigh on. the quar- 
ter now.” 

“] wanted Miss Hero to stay and dine 
with us, but she was obstinate, Betsey, 
and would not be persuaded.” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t ee, Miss Hero, 
I’m sure you had only a lairy dinner at 
home, for what with one and t’other drop- 
pin’ in, the cupboard was pretty nigh 
cleared out afore dinner time: and,” she 
added, continuing the subject after they 
had bid Sir Stephen good-bye, and Hero 
and she walked together down the path, 
“ there’d ha’ bin plenty sure/y, for I’ve bin 
to the house; and down in the kitchen 
there was a dozen things bein’ made, fowls 
roastin’, and tarts bakin’, and I don’t 
know what all; nor I didn’t stop to see 
neither, for there was a fire fit to roast an 
ox, and the cook was a sweatin’ like a 
bull.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Prescott?” asked 
Hero. 

“Yes, I was stood up to Jope’s, and 
they waited a minute or two there. Sir 
Stephen spied me out to once — I thought 
he would —‘ Betsey,’ he calls out, ‘is 
that you? Why, how are you?’ he says, 
and then the ladies looked.” 

“ And what did you think of them ?” 

“Well,” replied Betsey, critically, “so 
far as I could see, the young one would 
be pretty if her wasn’t so putty-faced.” 

“But don’t you think Sir Stephen’s 
mother very nice-looking ?” 

“Oh! her looks is well enough, but I 
didn’t care for that bunnet her wore. I 
can’t abide ‘old rams dressed up lamb 


fashion.’ But that ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 
agen her ways. How was you took with 
her?” 


“She was very kind and very nice, I 
thought.” 

“Why didn’t ’ee stay there, then, my 
dear?” asked Betsey, whose devotion to 
the girl she had tended and watched 
from babyhood, made her familiar with 
every expression of her face and each in- 
flection of her voice. 

“They were so tired, that I thought it 
best to come home. You know, they 
have come a long way to-day.” 

“Hem!” snorted Betsey, “I don’t 
know what they’d got to tire ’em, savin’ 
bein’ squatted up together in that coach.” 
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“Tam going there to-morrow to din- 
ner, and papa too.” 

“ Aw, that’s all right!” and Betsey’s 
tone became more cheerful, than when 
the doubt was before her that the new ar- 
rivals had not been all that she desired 
they should be to her darling. who in her 
eyes was the very perfection of grace and 
goodness. 

That evening Hero wrote a long and 
full account of the day’s doings to Leo, 
not omitting to give a glowing personal 
description of Sir Stephen’s cousin, Mrs. 
Labouchere, who, she said, was a widow, 
and had come to stay at Combe with Mrs. 
Prescott. It was a rule of Leo’s to tr 
and\find out who people were, and all 
about them; so he casually mentioned, 
during a ¢é¢e-a-téte with a fashionable fel- 
low-guest, that he had been asked by 
some friend of his to meet Sir Stephen 
Prescott of Pamphillon and his cousin, a 
Mrs. Labouchere, a widow, very pretty, 
they told him. 

“ What a fortunate dog it is!” ejacu- 
lated his companion; “I’d give all I 
know to get a fair start with that woman. 
Why, she is one of the best matrimonial 
catches out. Old Labouchere was worth 
no end of tin, and he left every farthing 
to her.” 

“ What is Prescott like ?” 

“ T don’t know much of him; he’s been 
a good deal out of England. Rather 
close-fisted, I should say, or else hard-up ; 
for Pamphillon’s a fine old place, but you 
never hear of him doing anything.” 

“T wonder he does not go in for his 
rich cousin.” 

“She wouldn’thave him! He has tried 
his luck there already. His mother 
brought her up. She’s awfully handsome, 
but has an unpleasant way of making a fel- 
low keep his distance ; so you'll have to 
be on your best behaviour, for of course 
you mean to go in for the prize.” 

“Not I.” 

“You'll be a great fool, then.” 

“Very likely. I am that already, I 
suppose,” he added to himself, feeling 
confident that under different circum- 
stances he might have secured a prize as 
readily as any man there; and a feeling 
which before had sometimes oppressed 
him came over him again, making him 
say to himself that it was really a great 
pity, seeing how circumstanced they both 
were, that he should care for Hero as he 
did. His vanity was greatly stimulated 
by the banter of the smoking-room, 
where, directly it was known that Leo 
had been asked down to an out-of-the- 
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way place, described as somewhere near 
the Land’s End, to meet that rich Mrs. 


Labouchere, every one took, or pretend-, 


ed to take, itas granted that a marriage 
was settled. 

“ Hang it, Despard,” one would say, 
“if with an open field, a good-looking fel- 
low like you cannot carry off the prize, I 
shall say you’re nothing better than a 
bungler.” 

“Don’t you alarm yourself,” another 
voice would answer. “ Skipwith has of- 
fered odds in his favour, and he never 
risks his money without being pretty sure 
of his man. I congratulate you, old fel- 
low, and hope you will give me an early 
opportunity of congratulating the future 
Mrs. Despard.” 

This and like idle badinage formed the 
thin end of a wedge, which from that 
time forced itself into Leo’s heart, and 
threatened to overthrow the fair image of 
his early love. “It would be far the best 
thing for both of us,” he would say, re- 
flecting on the temptation which had 
taken hold of him; “it is not fair to keep 
her waiting year after year. If she were 
free she would be certain to get half a 
dozen better offers.” And the assurance 
that she would be benefited seemed ina 
measure to justify the sacrifice, he began 
to tell himself it would be his duty to 
make. These doubts caused his letters 
to Hero to be short, constrained, and 
written with an effort, which made him 
fling his pen away, and exclaim, “I wish 
that I’d never come near this place. I 
can’t explain to these fellows, and they'll 


all vow I tried my luck and failed. Then | 


when any of them meet this Mrs. La- 
bouchere, as they’re sure to do, it will all 
come out about Hero—and Mallett. I 
should not mind so much if it were an 
old woman, who’d soon drop off and 
leave me her money. Money! there’s 
the rub. What is life worth if you can- 
not enjoy it?— and how are we to live 
on a couple or three hundred a year? 
What Forster says is quite true —a man 
who cannot afford it is a brute to draga 
woman down bya marriage ; far better 
give the wrench beforehand. There was 
something between him and Helen Sey- 
mour, but he gave her up; and now she 
has married Dacres, and has more money 
than she knows what to do with. Fors- 
ter told me that it was an awful pull to 
him, and very nearly sent him altogether 
to the dogs, but he saw it was the only 
thing to be done.” 

Thus Leo continued to think, plan, and 
resolve until the time arrived for his de- 
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parture ; and though, up to the last mo- 
ment, he continued to declare he had no 
intention of becoming a suitor to Mrs. 
Labouchere, he laughed at the banter, al- 
lowed the bets, and listened to the advice 
by which she was to fall a victim to his 
well-planned assiduities; so that when 
he reached Mallett the nearest approach 
he had made to a decision was that he 
would impress more forcibly upon Hero 
the necessity of their engagement being 
still kept a secret ; and as for the other 
matter —it was of no use worrying and 
bothering —he would let things drift, 
and leave the end to chance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SOMEBODY. 


THE day following their arrival was not 
very far advanced before Sir Stephen set 
off for Sharrows. He had already learnt 
a short way of getting there, and as he 
walked briskly along, invigorated by the 
bracing air, fresh from the wide expanse 
of sea to which the place lay open, he felt 
more determined than ever that, as soon 
as possible, he would sell his large estate, 
and settle at Combe. The whole sur- 
roundings of the place accorded with his 
tastes ; he had always been fond of the 
sea, and of the people who lived by it. 
Their simple lives and outspoken ways 
interested him. Here he could be of ser- 
vice, identifying himself with all that con- 
cerned those to whom he desired to be of 
use. 

From the very reason that Pamphillon 
had never been aught to him but a clog, 
and acontinual source of dissatisfaction 
and annoyance, he disliked the place. 
The land-owners near were not men he 
cared for ; the better class of his tenantry 
were opposed to a landlord, who did not 
do as much for them and the land as, in 
their opinion, he ought to do, and would 
do, did he live among them. Without 
troubling themselves to understand his 
complicated difficulties, they made it a 
grievance, that instead of fooking after 
his estate, he was roaming all over the 
world. Whenever he did go to Pamphil- 
lon, it was to listen to a long list of com- 
plaints and vexatious losses, which he 
could not redress; and to see abuses 
which galled and fretted him, without his 
having the means of remedying the evils 
by which they were caused. He felt that 
he was never seen at such a disadvan- 
tage as when at Pamphillon, where his 
advice was treated as interference, and 
his silence regarded as indifference. One 
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of his reasons for keeping away from 
Mallett was the fear lest the circle of his 


evils should be enlarged. But in this he |. 


had been agreeably disappointed, and 
from the moment Hero and Captain Car- 
thew introduced him to Mallett, his life 
had brightened; for he found himself 
welcomed with trust and confidence by 
his neighbours, while in the village his 
presence was hailed as the forerunner of 
good, and the sure remedy against exist- 
ing evils. Consequently, his eyes rested 
with far more pleasure on the old-fash- 
ioned house of Combe than they had ever 
done on stately Pamphillon. The cheery 
looks and voices of the cottagers, as they 
ran to their open doors to greet him, 
pleased him. Their free inquiries as to 
where he was going amused him, accord- 
ing with his own straightforward and 
genial disposition. 

As, with a smiling face, he turned into 
Sharrows, the swinging to of the gate 
caused Hero, who was sitting on the win- 
dow-sill below, to look up, and wave her 
hand. Sir Stephen returned the saluta- 
tion, saying in his heart — 

“God bless her. I believe she is the 
chief cause why I feel so happy.” 

He had come to claim her for their sail 
to Winkle, and after he had spoken to 
her and the Captain, he asked her how 
soon she would be ready to start, and 
whether they were to have Jim. 

“T want to establish a boat of my own,” 
he said to Captain Carthew, “if you'll 
tell me how best to set about it, and rec- 
ommend me a man to look after it.” 

“Joe Bunce would do exactly, papa,” 
exclaimed Hero; “he doesn’t want, and 
Betsey doesn’t want him, to go to sea 
again.” 

“ We couldn’t find a better man, nor a 
smarter sailor,” said Captain Carthew. 
“I’ve had my eye on a little craft at 
Clarkson’s that will, I think, just hit your 
fancy. We'll go round to-morrow, and 
see it. Here, Betsey!” he roared out, 
“where’s that fancy chum of yours to be 
found? I saw him busnacking about 
here when I turned out this morning.” 

“Well, ’tis more than I did, sir, or I’d 
ha’ given ’un a job to do, and no mistake ; 
but if you wants ’un for anythink, I des- 
say I could find ’un for ’ee.” 

“Sir Stephen is going to have a boat,” 
said Hero, “and he will need a man to 
look after it, and I thought it would just 
suit Joe.” 

“T dessay ’twould,” returned Betsey, 
trying not to betray her pleasure. “The 
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parlour suited the dunkey, only he was 
rather out of place there.” 

“Why, there’s not a sharper sailor in 
the service than Joe, Betsey,” said Hero, 
standing up for her favourite. 

“No, not when they pipes to grog, I 
know there bain’t.” 

“ Ah, well, he’s just the man I want, 
Betsey,” put in Sir Stephen; “so you 
tell him to come to Combe, and speak to 
me, and he shall have the management of 
my boat —the Hero, I mean to call it.” 

“What, after me?” said Hero, with a 
pleased face. 

Sir Stephen nodded assent. 

“Is it not a pretty name, Betsey?” 

“Qh, ’t does well enuf for a boat, Sir 
Stephen; but what for anybody should 
choose such a outlandish name for a 
Christian, I couldn’t tell ’ee if you was to 
pay me. And then to call it a maid’s 
name. Tine aby!” she added with in- 
finite contempt, “if a ’ero ain’t a man, 
why what is he ?” 

“That is what she always says,” 
laughed Hero. ‘‘ Now, is it not a proper 
woman’s name, Sir Stephen ?” 

“Certainly it is, and a very celebrated 
one —among the heathens, Betsey,” he 
added slily. 

“The heathens!” repeated Betsey. 
“ Aw’ well, I'll give in to it bein’ ¢heir 
fancy; though why for ever anybody 
should want to follow lead to a passel o’ 
Turks and niggers, is more than I can 
tell. But there, as I allays says, the 
mercy is ’taint no worse ; for if by chance 
the Cap’en had had the Harrythoosa or 
the Billyruffian, ’twould ha’ bin all one 
to he, and a nice handle that had a bin 
to ’av’ fitted anybody else’s name on to, 
surely.” 

“Tm afraid that Betsey’s familiarity 
will shock Mrs. Prescott,” said Hero, 
when they were out of her hearing. 
“ She has been so long with us, that we 
never mind her. I hope you don’t; for 
she says that she never remembers you 
are not a common gentleman.” 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

“I like to have a chat with Betsey. 
Her queer speeches amuse me immense- 
ly. How wonderfully fond she is of 
you!” 

“Yes, but not more fond than I am of 
her, dear old soul! Still, I know that 
strangers might think she made rather 
free, although it isonly her manner. She 
has no thought of being disrespectful. 
If Mrs. Prescott or Mrs. Labouchere 
should make any remarks on her, please 
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explain how it is. I don’t wish them to 
have a wrong impression of her.” 

“Tl make it all right,” said Sir Ste- 

hen. ‘“ What a lovely day itis! There 
is not a ripple on the water.” 

“Yes, it is smooth enough to satisfy 
any one. Did you ask your cousin to 
come?” 

“ No, I did not; I didn’t want her,” he 
answered, “I only wanted you. You 
promised to teach me to row and steer, 
and we must not have an audience so long 
as I am in danger of catching a crab. 
Here is Jim and the boat. Let us jump 
in, and be off.” 

“You see I have kept my word, Jim, 
and come back again,” he said, nodding 
in acknowledgment of the old seaman’s 
silent greeting. 

“Iss, so I sees, sir, and I’m main glad 
of it, and so is somebody else, too, I 
reckon.” And, his hand and his hook 
being employed in steadying the boat, he 
jerked his head in Hero’s direction. 

“1 wonder if that is a true supposition 
on Jim’s part?” Sir Stephen asked as 
they settled into their places. 

“T don’t know. What did he say ?” 

“That somebody would be glad that I 
have come back.” 

“ Somebody ! 1 don’t know who he 
means.” 

“Don’t you? I must ask him. Jim, 
Miss Hero wants to know who you mean 
by somebody ?” 

“Do she? Then you tell her, sir ;” 
and his eyes twinkled with significance. 
“Lord love ’ee,” he said with a quiet 
chuckle, “I knows more than you thinks 
for. Why, I had a somebody o’ my own 
once upon atime —ah! and as likely a 
maid as you’d see inaday’s walk. *Twas 
all plain sailing afore me, as I thought. 
Howsomedever, close into port, for I’d 
bought the ring, and was going to put up 
the bains, I missed stays, and I never 
managed to get in the right tack after- 
wards.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Sir 
Stephen, with a puzzled expression. 

“Why, that just before they were go- 
ing to be married he offended her, and he 
could never set things right again. I am 
sure it is plain enough to understand ; 
and if you keep so in shore, we shall 

et under the lea of Combe Point, and 
ose the wind, and then before we can 
make Winkle you'll have a practical illus- 
tration.” 

“ You bain’t so handy in a boat as Miss 
Hero,” said Jim, who watched with great 
pride the instruction she was bestowing 
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upon SirStephen. ‘“ Why, when her was 
six her’d handle the oars or the tiller 
as fitty as another little maid would a 
dolly.” 

“Do you remember her then, Jim?” 
asked Sir Stephen. 

“Remember her! I should think I 
do. Why, I’vea got herin my mind’s eye 
from the time her was a dinkey thing 
hoisted up on the Cap’en’s shoulders, till 
now. Don’t ’ee take her from us alto- 
gether, sir,” he cried out, as the fear of 
losing her swept over him, “though, as 
far as a human eye can judge o’ a human 
’art, you’re the one I hopes to see stand- 
in’ in somebody else’s shoes.” 

“What is that old stupid talking 
about?” Hero exclaimed, her face get- 
ting scarlet at these delicately-conveyed 
hints. “Jim,” she called out, “if you 
don’t hold your tongue this minute, I’ll 
throw the tiller at you.” 

“No, don’t ’ee, Miss Hero, I don’t 
mean nothin’ by what I says. Marriage 
is a honourable institootion in all. Ye 
know — 


The Lord o’ weddins did approve, 
And smiled on wedlock’s happy love; 
In token of —he gived a sign, 

And lo! the water turned to wine.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NOTES ON GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. 


THERE are few subjects more perplex- 
ing, on a close examination, than the 
ideas of men about the supernatural (as 
distinguished from the religious). Wheth- 
er we analyze particular superstitions and 
endeavour to understand what is actually 
believed respecting them, or whether, 
taking a wider view, we consider the ori- 
gin of the widespread belief in supernat- 
ural agencies, we find ourselves beset 
with difficulties ; and these are only pre- 
liminary to the great difficulty of all— 
that of determining how far it is reasona- 
ble or likely that any of the common ideas 
about the supernatural have any basis of 
fact whatever. 

But the first difficulty to be encoun- 
tered resides in oneself. I, who write — 
(the usual “we” will not now serve)—I 
who write have my superstitions. If I 
simply had them and believed in them, 
there would be little difficulty. But I do 
not believe in them. I know that they 
exist, because on certain occasions I have 
felt them in operation. Every reader of 
these lines must have had similar experi- 
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ences — vague terrors coming we know 
not whence, and refusing to be exorcised 
by reason ; the feeling —not momentary 
though transient —that a sight or sound 
is not of this world ; and other sensations 
conveying to us a sense of the supernat- 
ural which we can neither analyze nor un- 
derstand, and in which the reason has no 
real belief. 

Perhaps the consideration of this very 
difficulty may throw some light on our 
subject, for it often happens that the key 
to an enigma is indicated by the more 
perplexing circumstances of the problem. 
If we dismiss for the moment all those 
superstitions which may fairly be regard- 
ed as derived from early impressions, or 
as resulting from mere ignorance, and 
consider the case of well educated, care- 
fully trained, and not weak-minded per- 
sons, who nevertheless at times experi- 
ence superstitious tremors, we. may per- 
haps find some circumstances pointing to 
the very origin of the superstition now so 
widely entertained. 

One well marked feature of these emo- 
tions is their occurrence in the hours of 
darkness. I am not speaking here of the 
feeling of discomfort and fear which many 
experience when in the dark. This feel- 
’ ing is itself well worth inquiring into. But 
I now speak of the circumstance that even 
those who have no unpleasant sensations 
when in darkness, are nevertheless only 
exposed to certain emotions of supersti- 
tious terror at such times. Who, for in- 
stance, thoroughly enjoys a ghost story if 
it is told in a well-lighted room? I use 
the word “enjoy,” because, as a matter 
of fact, the sensation I am now consider- 
ing is not by any means a painful one, 
except in extreme cases, or with persons 
of weak nerves. It is a mysterious, inde- 
finable thrill, with about the same propor- 
tion of pain and pleasure as in the feeling 
of melancholy experienced on certain 
still, bright days in spring; and it is as 
difficult to understand why darkness and 
stillness should be as essential to one 
feeling as brightness and stillness to the 
other. 

There is a commonplace explanation 
which ascribes both these feelings to the 
unconscious recalling of the emotions of 
childhood. T9. the child darkness con- 
veys the idea of discomfort. All that is 
enjoyable to him after darkness has come 
on, is in the light and warmth of the room 
where he sits or plays. Cold and gloom 
are without —in the long passages, in the 
unused rooms, and in a yet greater de- 
gree, outside the house. The childish 
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mind finds, indeed, a strange significance 
in the words “the outer darkness.” Now, 
one can understand that any circumstan- 
ces recalling those feelings of childhood 
would bring with them a thrill, relieved 
from pain because reason tells us no real 
danger is present, and conveying some- 
thing of pleasure much as the idea of 
warmth and comfort is suggested by the 
roar of distant winds, or the sound of 
rain, when we are sitting ina cozy room. 
And in like manner one can understand 
how a bright still day in spring may bring 
back “in sweet and bitter fancy ” the feel- 
ings of childhood. 

Yet there is more in either sensation 
than the mere unconscious remembrance 
of childhood. Something much farther 
back in our natures, if I may so speak, is 
touched, when the soul thrills with unin- 
telligible fears. The proof of this is 
found in the fact that the feeling exists in 
childhood — nay, is more marked among 
children than with grown persons. “ This 
kind of fear,” says Charles Lamb, who 
knew better than most men what it is, 
“predominates jn the period of sinless 
infancy.” And I think that in the same 
essay he touches the real solution of the 
mystery, or rather he presents that higher 
mystery from which this one takes its 
origin, when he says, “these terrors are 
of older standing—they date beyond 
body.” 

There is a curious story in Darwin’s 
latest work, which he uses as an illustra- 
tion of a theory yet more singular. ‘“ My 
daughter,” he says, “poured some water 
into a glass close to the head of a kitten, 
and it immediately shook its feet.” “It 
is well known,” he had before said, “that 
cats dislike wetting their feet, owing, it 
is probable, to their having aboriginally 
inhabited the dry country of Egypt.” 
This explanation may not be the true 
one; but even if not, the real explanation 
we may be sure is quite as singular. Now 
the fact to be explained is analogous to 
the circumstance we are dealing with. 
We see in young creatures, like kittens, 
habits which cannot have been acquired 
from observation. These habits depend 
(almost certainly) on inherited peculiari- 
ties of the brain’s conformation. May it 
not be that it is so with the superstitious 
tremors we have been considering? 
Those fears which affect children too 
young to know what fear is, those fears 
which in after life are but partially under 
the control of reason, may indicate a 
condition of the brain inherited not from 
parents or grandparents, but through 
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long lines of descent—even, perhaps, 
from the ages when to our savage progen- 
itors every unexplained sight or sound 
might indicate the presence of a lurking 
enemy. During long ages of savage life 
the conformation of the brain must have 
become permanently affected by the men- 
tal action resulting from the necessity for 
continual watchfulness against brute and 
human enemies. In the dark, particular- 
ly, such watchfulness was at once more 
requisite and more difficult ; and it seems 
by no means unlikely that the anxious 
feelings which many experience constant- 
ly in the dark, as well as those peculiar 
tremors which are occasionally experi- 
enced in the hours of darkness, depend 
on mental peculiarities inherited from our 
gloom-fearing savage ancestors. 

As respects the ordinary feeling of 
dread in darkness, although there can be 
no doubt that it is sometimes engendered 
by the talk of foolish nurses to young 
children (and, by the way, what an un- 
happy thing it is that so many must pass 
through the mischievous ordeal of train- 
ing by foolish and ignorant persons), yet 
it is a mistake to suppose that this is the 
sole or even the main cause. Some chil- 
dren fear to be in darkness who have 
never heard of ghost or goblin. “It is 
not book or picture,” says Lamb very just- 
ly, “or the stories of foolish servants, 
which create these terrors in children. 
They can at most but give them a direc- 
tion. Dear little T. H., who of all chil- 
dren has been brought up with the most 
scrupulous exclusion of every taint of 
superstition — who was never allowed to 
hear of goblin or apparition, or scarcely 
to be told of bad men, or to read or hear 
of any distressing story —finds all this 
world of fear from which he has been so 
rigidly excluded ad extra in his own ‘ thick- 
coming fancies ;’ and from his little mid- 
night pillow, this nurse-child of optimism 
will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradi- 
tion, in sweats to which the reveries of the 
cell-damned murderer are tranquillity. 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire 
—stories of Celeno and the Harpies — 
may reproduce themselves in the brain of 
superstition ; but they were there before. 
They are transcripts, types —the arche- 
types are in us, and eternal.” 

Another remarkable circumstance in 
the superstitious impressions which affect 
those who have no real belief in ghosts 
and goblins, is the singular intensity of 
such impressions when aroused (in what- 
ever way) immediately on waking. Es- 
pecially after dreaming, when the dream 
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has been of an impressive nature, the 
mind seems exposed to ideas of the su- 
pernatural. One often finds it impossible 
to understand, on waking again in full 
day-light, how the mind can possibly have 
entertained the feelings which had made 
night hideous or distressing. In remem- 
brance, the matter seems like an experi- 
ence of another person. 

In passing it may be noticed that we 
perhaps owe to dreams many of the com- 
mon ideas about spiritual agencies. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer accounts for the earliest 
belief in the supernatural “ by man being 
led through dreams, shadows, and other 
causes to look at himself as a double es- 
sence, corporeal and spiritual.” And 
“the spiritual being is supposed to exist 
after death, and to be powerful.” Mr. 
Tylor also has shown how dreams may 
have given rise to the notion of spirits ; 
“for savages,” says Darwin (stating Ty- 
lor’s views), “do not readily distinguish 
between subjective and objective impres- 
sions. When a savage dreams, the fig- 
ures which appear before him are believed 
to have come from a distance, and to 
stand over him, or ‘ the soul of the dream- 
er goes out on its travels, and comes 
home with a remembrance of what it has 
seen.’” Nevertheless,” says Darwin 
presently, “I cannot but suspect that 
there is a still earlier and ruder stage, 
when anything which manifests power or 
movement is thought to be endowed with 
some form of life, and with mental facul- 
ties analogous to our own.” 

Another circumstance which seems to 
have considerable effect in preparing the 
mind to entertain superstitious emotions 
is intense or long-continued brooding on 
sorrows, and especially on the loss of one 
deartous. Mingled with our thoughts at 
such times, the idea is always more or 
less consciously entertained that our late- 
ly lost friend is near to us, and knows our 
thoughts. The reason may be convinced 

No spirit ever brake the band, 
That stays him from his native land, 

Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay; 


while nevertheless something within us 
teaches (wrongly or rightly, who knows ? ) 
that the spirit itself 
May come 
When all the nerve of sense is numb, 
Spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost. 

Surely it is not the weak and ignorant 
alone who have this experience. The 
mind of strongest mould need not be 
ashamed to have entertained the thought, 
to have even prayed the prayer,— 
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Descend, and touch, and enter; hear 
The wish, too strong for words to name, 
That in this blindness of the frame 

My Ghost may feel that thine is near. 


Under the influence of emotions such 
as these the mind is prepared to be de- 
ceived. It is at such times that visions 
of the departed have been seen. I donot 
here speak of visions called up out of 
nothing —the healthy mind cannot be so 
far betrayed —but of visions none the 
less imaginary. The mind has no crea- 
tive power to form such visions, except 
when there is diseased and abnormal ac- 
tion; but it possesses a power to com- 
bine real objects so as to form pictures of 
the unreal, and this power is singularly 
active in the time of sorrowing for a near 
and dear friend. 

It is probable that the experience of 
every reader of these lines will supply in- 
stances in point. Sometimes the.decep- 
tion of the mind is singularly complete, 
insomuch that it is only by the determin- 
ation to approach the seeming vision that 
the ghost-seer is able to remove the im- 
pression. I will cite an instance which 
occurred to myself, as somewhat aptly il- 
lustrating the principal circumstances 
tending to make such illusions effective :— 

My mother died during the long vaca- 
tion of my first year at Cambridge. It 
chanced that I was in Germany at the 
time, and I suffered much distress of 
mind from the thought that I had been 
enjoying a pleasure-tour during the days 
of her last illness. Letters had followed 
me from place to place, but it was only 
the circumstance of my staying my jour- 
ney one Sunday at Heidelberg which en- 
abled me to receive news from England ; 
and I only reached home in time to at- 
tend her funeral. Yet the full effect of 
these circumstances was only experienced 
when I found myself again settled in my 
rooms at Cambridge. There is a singular 
mixture of society and solitude in uni- 
versity life, which at times of trouble 
produces unpleasant feelings. Through- 
out the day there is abundant opportunit 
for intercourse with friends ; but althoug 
amongst one’s college friends are some 
who will be friends for life, yet at the 
time the interchange of ideas even with 
these special friends relates almost wholly 
to college work or college interests. 
There is nothing homelike in social ar- 
rangements at college. So scon as the 
“oak is sported” for the evening a lonely 
feeling is apt to come on, which affects 
even some of those who have no recent 
soriows to broodover. There is a refuge 
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in hard reading. But hard reading, in 
my case, had come to an end on my 
mother’s death. I had so far accustomed 
myself to associate college successes 
with the idea of pleasure given to her 
that I now looked with aversion on my 
former studies. They could no longer 
gain the prize I had alone cared for. I 
ought, no doubt, to have had quite other 
feelings, but I speak of the effects I actu- 
ally experienced. Now, whether the 
breaking up of my old plans for work had 
upset me, or in whatever way it happened, 
I certainly had never found college life 
so lonely and unpleasant as during the 
first term of my second year. And it 
seems to me likely that the low spirits 
from which I then suffered may have had 
something to do with sie singular instance 
of self-deception I have now to relate : — 
I had on one evening been particularly, 
I may say unreasonably low-spirited. I 
had sat brooding for hours cver dismal 
thoughts. These thoughts had followed 
me to bed, and I went tosleep still under 
their influence. I cannot remember my 
dreams —I did dream, and my dreams 
were melancholy —but although I had a 
perfectly clear remembrance of their ten- 
our on first waking,* they had passed 
altogether from my recollection the next 
morning. It is to be noted, however, that 
I was under the influence of sorrowful 
dreams when I woke. At this time the 
light of a waning moon was shining into 
the room. I opened my eyes, and saw, 
without surprise or any conscious feeling 
of fear,—my mother standing at the 
foot of the bed. She was not “in her 
habit as she lived,” but “ clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” Her face 
was pale, though not with the pallour of 
life, her expression sorrowful, and tears 


* One of the most singular facts connected with the 
condition of the brain during and directly after sleep, is 
this, that although on waking one may recollect every 
circumstance of a dream, and even go carefully over the 
events of the dream with the express object of impress- 
ing them on the memory, yet if one sleeps again the 
whole seems, on our next waking, to have vanished 
completely from the memory. One can barely remem- 
ber the circumstance that there had been the desire to 
retain the recollection of the dream. I doubt even 
whether this is not generally forgotten ; so that in fact 
in most cases, there is nothing to recall either the dream 
or the first waking thoughts concerning it. There is a 
story of a person who solved a mathematical problem in 
his sleep, and found the solution written out on his 
desk, yet had no recollection of having left his bed for 
the purpose. Something similar once occurred to my- 
self; but I could just recall the circumstance that I had 
got up to put on paper the ideas which had occurred to 
me in sleep. I wish I could make the story complete 
by saying the solution was singularly ingenious, and so 
on; but truth compels me to admit that it was utter 
rubbish. I could not have been in the full possession 
of my faculties — though seemingly wide awake — when 
I wrote it out as something worth remembering. 
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which glistened in the moonlight stood in 
her eyes. And nowa strange mental con- 
dition followed. My reason told me that I 
was deceived by appearances, that the fig- 
ure I saw was neither my mother’s spirit 
nor an unreal vision. I felt certain I was 
not looking at “a phantom of the brain 
which would show itself without ;” and I 
felt equally certain that no really existent 
spirit was there before me. Yet the 
longer I looked, the more perfect ap- 
peared the picture. Iracked my memory 
to recall any objects in my bed-room 
which could be mistaken for a shrouded 
host ; but my memory was busy recall- 
ing the features of the dead, and my brain 
(against the action of my will) was tracing 
these features in the figure which stood 
before me. The deception grew more 
and more complete until I could have 
spoken aloud as toa living person. Mean- 
time my mind had suggested and at once 
rejected the idea of a trick played me by 
one of my college-friends. I felt a per- 
fect assurance that whatever it was which 
stood before me, it was not a breathing 
creature self-restrained into absolute 
stillness. How long I remained gazing 
at the figure I cannot remember ; but I 
know that I continued steadfastly looking 
at it until I had assured aol that (to 
my mind in its probably unhealthy con- 
dition) the picture was perfect in all re- 
spects. At last I raised my head from 
the pillow, intending to draw nearer to 
the mysterious figure. But it was quite 
unnecessary. I had not raised my head 
three inches before the ghost was gone, 
and in its place,—or rather, not in its 
place, but five or six feet farther away, 
hung my college surplice. It was quite 
impossible to restore the illusion by re- 
suming my former position. The mind 
which a moment before had been so com- 
pletely deceived, rejected completely even 
the idea of resemblance. There was 
nothing even in the arrangement of the 
folds of the surplice to justify in the 
slightest degree an illusion which never- 
theless had been perfect while it lasted. 
Only one feature of the apparition was 
accounted for. I have said that the eyes 
shone with tears: the explanation was 
rather commonplace ; over my.surplice I 
had hung a rowing belt and the silvered 
buckles (partly concealed by the folds of 
the surplice) shone in the moonlight. 
The event here narrated suggests 
the explanation of many ghost stories 
which have been related with perfect 
good faith. I believe the imagination 
only acts so as to deceive the mind com- 
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| pletely when the latter has been painfully 
_ affected and is in an unhealthy condition. 
| When this is the case, and a vision ot 
| some departed friend is conjured up out 
| of realities indistinctly seen, the effect on 
|the mind will depend greatly on the ideas 
entertained by the victim of the illusion 
on the subject of ghosts and visions gen- 
erally. A believer in ghosts will be too 
startled to inquire further. If (as happens 
in many instances of the kind) he can re- 
treat from the dread presence, he will 
commonly do so, and remain satisfied 
ever after that Ae at least has “seen a 
ghost.” And in this way, I doubt little, 
many veracious persons have been led to 
add their evidence in favour of the com- 
mon notions about ghosts and visions. 

It is a singular circumstance, however, 
that sometimes several persons may be 
deceived by an illusion such as we have 
been considering. There is an instance 
of this kind in a book on the supernatu- 
ral which I read many years ago. I can- 
not at the moment recall the name. It 
dealt with all forms of mental deception, 
—mesmerism, witchcraft, necromancing 
and so on. In the part relating to visions, 
it cited the case of Sir Walter Scott, who 
soon after the death of Byron and while 
his mind was dwelling on the painful cir- 
cumstances of that event, saw in the dusk 
of a large room a vision of the poet which 
presently resolved itself into furniture. 
Then came the case I have in my 
thoughts. As nearly.as I can remember, 
the story ran thus: —A gentleman who 
had lately lost his wife, looking out of 
window in the dusk of evening, saw her 
sitting in a garden chair. He called one 
of his daughters and asked her to look out 
into the garden. “ Why,” she said, 
“mother is sitting there.” Another 
daughter was called and she experienced 
the same illusion. Then the gentleman 
went out into the garden, and found that 
a garden-dress of his wife’s had been 
placed over the seat in such a position as 
to produce the illusion which had de- 
ceived himself and his daughters. 

I know of a more curious instance, 
where no explanation was ever found, 
simply because the deceived persons were 
too frightened to seek for one. In a 
house in Ireland a girl lay dying. Her 
mother and father were with her; and her 
five sisters were praying for her in a 
neighbouring room. This room was well 
lit, but overhead there was a skylight and 
the dark sky beyond. One of the sisters 
looking up towards the skylight, saw there 
the face of her dying sister looking sor- 
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rowfully down upon them. She seized 
another sister by the hand and pointed to 
the skylight ; and one after another the 
sisters looked where she pointed. They 
spoke no word; and in a few moments 
their father and mother called them to the 
room where their sister had just died ; 
but when afterwards they talked together 
about what had happened that night, it 
was found that they had all seen the 
vision of the sorrowful face. 

A remarkable circumstance in these 
and many other instances of supposed 
visions, is the utterly unreasonable nature 
of the supposition actually made in the 
mind of the ghost-seer. In the stories 
where a ghost appears for some useful 
se pane as to show where treasure has 

een concealed or to reveal the misdeeds 
of some person still living, the mind does 
not reject the event as altogether unrea- 
sonable though the circumstances may be 
(and commonly are) sufficiently preposter- 
ous. But one can conceive no reason 
whatever why a departed wife and mother 
should make her appearance in a garden- 
chair on a dusky evening, and still less 
why the vision of a dying sister should 
look down through a skylight. It is sin- 
gular that on this account alone the mind 
does not reject the illusion in such cases. 

Among the most perplexing circum- 
stances in the common belief about 
ghosts, are the accepted ideas about 


ghostly habiliments. For instance, why 
should so many ghosts be clothed in 
‘ white? If the answer is that grave- 


clothes are white, we may inquire what a 
ghost wants with grave-clothes ? It might 
as well refuse to appear without a coffin. 
And then, many ghosts have appeared in 
their habit as they lived. If we inquire 
what is the real conception in the ghost- 
seer’s mind as to the nature of the vision, 
we find a difficulty in understanding what 
idea is formed 4 the real believer in 
ghosts respecting the vestments in which 
spirits make their appearance. This is 
an old difficulty. In fact, it has probably 
occurred to every one who has thought 
over a ghost story. So soon as we come 
to the description of the ghost’s vest- 
ments there is always a hitch in the story. 
For my own part, I must have been a very 
small child indeed, whe. I first pondered 
over the question, Who made the ghost’s 
clothes ? 

Of course there is no difficulty in the 
case of those who believe only in ghostly 
apparitions as phantoms of the brain. 
Here a distinction must be drawn. I am 
not speaking of those who regard such 
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apparitions as either due to a diseased 
action of the brain or to the power of 
fancy in forming from real objects, indis- 
tinctly seen, the picture of a departed 
friend ; but of those who look on visions 
of the dead as produced by supernatural 
impressions on the brain. Those who 
think that at the will of the dead a vision 
may be caused to appear, can of course 
understand that this vision would either 
be clothed in the garb which had been 
worn during life, or in graveclothes, or in 
such other dress as suited the circum- 
stances under which the vision appeared. 
But this view is not ordinarily adopted 
by those who regard apparitions as super- 
natural phenomena. They commonly re- 
gard the phantom as something really 
existent in the place where it is appar- 
ently seen. The dead person is ¢here in 
some form; some essential entity repre- 
senting him has the power to transport 
itself from the place of the departed into 
the presence of the living. This ordi- 
nary idea of ghostly vision is aptly ren- 
dered in Hamlet’s address to the ghost. 
He does not speak ofit as a vision, but 


‘| Zo it as something real, although not un- 


derstood : — 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such questionable * shape, 

That = speak to thee: Dll call thee Ham- 
et: 

King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have _ their cerements; why the sepul- 
chre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again. 


Nor does the poet shrink from investin 
the ghost with the garb of life. This had 
been already shown in the first scene. 
“Such,” says Horatio, “was the very 
armour he had on, when he the ambitious 
Norway combatted.” And now Hamlet 
asks — 


What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
Say, why is this? Wherefore? What should 

we do? 


* Mistakenly understood generally to signify ‘‘ doubt- 
ful.’” What is meant is obvious'y “‘a shape as of one 
to whom questions can be addressed.” 
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Again, it is curious how thoroughly the 
conventional idea of a ghost or goblin is 
associated with the thought of a shrouded 
face. It may be that this is partly due to 
the circumstance that while the imagina- 
tion may quite commonly present to us 
the idea of a vision in all points complete 
except in the face, it.can be but rarely 
that real objects are mistaken for the act- 
ual features of a deceased friend. Be 
this as it may, the ghost has been pic- 
tured with concealed face from time im- 
memorial. So Flaxman draws the ghosts 
encountered by Ulysses in Hades, and 
no really fearful ghost has shown his face 
since the days when fear came upon 
Eliphaz, the Temanite, “and trembling 
which made all his bones to shake ; when 
a spirit passed before his face and the 
hair of his flesh stood up; and the spirit 
stood still, but he could not discern the 
form thereof.” 

It is curious that children, when they 
try to frighten each other by “ making 
ghosts,” cover their heads. There is 
another singular trick they have — they 
make horns to their heads with their fore- 
fingers. Why should horns be regarded 
as peculiarly horrible? The idea can 
scarcely be referred to the times of our 
savage ancestors, for the creatures they 
had chiefly to fear were certainly not the 
horned animals. Yet the conventional 
devil is horned, and, moreover, “ divideth 
the hoof,” and is therefore a ruminating 
animal.* Did our savage ancestors keep 
their children in order by frightening 
them with stories about their horned cat- 
tle? It is certain at least that among the 
most portentous forms known to those 
children must have been the oxen and 
goats which formed a principal feature of 
their surroundings. 

It must be admitted that there is some- 
thing particularly hideous in a long horned 
face. I remember an instance where the 
sudden appearance of such a face, or 
what I took to be such, caused me a de- 
gree of discomfort certainly not justified 
by the occasion. Singularly enough, the 
event belongs to the period of my life to 
which I have already referred; and I 
may as well note that at no time either 
before or since have I even for a moment 
(and against the will of the mind), mis- 


* The conventional dragon is a Pterodactylian reptile. 
Ruskin will have it that Turner’s picture of the Dragon 
guarding the Hesperidan apples was a mental evolution 
of a saurian reptile; but Turner himself said he got the 
idea of his dragon at a pantomime at Drury Lane. 
Utrum horum mavis acci~e. It isa wide range from 
the green-sand to the greenroom. 
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taken commonplace objects for either 
“ spirit of health ” or “ goblin damn’d.” 

During the last weeks of the long va- 
cation already mentioned I went alone to 
Blackpool in Lancashire. There I took 
lodgings in a house facing the sea. My 
sitting-room was on the ground-floor. 
On a warm autumn night I was reading 
with the window open ; but the blind was 
down and was waving gently to and fro 
in the wind. It happened that I was 
reading a book on demonology; more- 
over, I had been startled earlier in the 
evening by prolonged shrieks from an 
upper room in the house, where my land- 
lady’s sister, who was very ill, had had an 
hysterical fit. I had just read to the end 
of a long and particularly horrible narra- 
tive when I was disturbed by the beating 
of the curtain—the wind having risen 
somewhat —and I got up to close the 
window. As I turned round for the pur- 
pose the curtain rose gently and disclosed 
a startling object. A fearful face was 
there, black, long, and hideous, and sur- 
mounted by two monstrous horns. Its 
eyes, large and bright, gleamed horribly, 
and a mouth Pras. with immense 
teeth grinned at me. Then the curtain 
slowly descended. But I knew the hor- 
rible thing was there. I waited, by no 
means comfortably, while the curtain flut- 
tered about, showing parts of the black 
monster. At last it rose again soas to 
disclose the whole face. But the face 
had lost its horror for me. For the horus 
were gone. Instead of the two nearly up- 
right horns which before had shown black 
and frightful against the light background 
of sea and sky, there were two sloped 
ears as unmistakably asinine as I felt my- 
self at the moment. When I went to the 
window (which before I felt unable to 
approach) I saw that several stray don- 
keys were wandering through the front 
gardens of the row of houses to which 
my lodgings belonged. It is possible 
that the inquisitive gentleman who had 
looked in at my window was attracted by 
the flapping curtain, which he may have 
taken for something edible. “If so,” I 
remarked to myself, “two of your kind 
have been deceived to-night.” 

It would be easy to fill a page with the 
details of the various ideas entertained 
about ghosts, goblins, and demons. 
Such ideas extend not only to the ap- 
pearance of such beings, their apparel, 
appurtenances, and so on, but to the 
noises which they make either of them- 
selves or by means of various super- 
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natural objects which they are supposed 
to carry about with them. Thus,— 


The sheeted dead 
Did sgueak and gibber in the Roman streets 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 


And it is to be noted that as ghosts com- 
monly show no face, so few have been 
known to speak with full voice. This 
may be because the noises heard at the 
hours when ghosts are seen are not such 
as can be by any possibility mistaken for 
the human voice in its ordinary tones, 
while, nevertheless, an excited imagina- 
tion can frame spoken words out of the 
strange sounds which can be heard in al- 
most every house in the stillness of night. 
This also serves to account for the no- 
tion that ghosts can clank chains, or make 
other dismal noises. Sounds heard at 
night are highly deceptive ; a small noise 
close by is taken for a loud noise at a dis- 
tance (not necessarily a very great dis- 
tance); and a noise made by objects of 
one kind will be mistaken for noises made 
by objects of a different kind altogether. 
A friend of mine told me he had been 
disturbed two nights running by a sound 
as of an army tramping down a road which 
assed some 200 yards from his house: 
ne found the third night (I had suggested 
an experimental test as to the place 
whence the sound came) that the noise 
was produced by a clock in the next 
house, the clock having been newly 
placed against the party wall. We all 
~— Carlyle’s story of the ghostly voice 
heard each evening by a low-spirited man 
—a voice as if one, in like doleful dumps, 

roclaiming, ‘‘once I was hap-hap-happy, 

ut now I am _ meeserable ”—and how 
the ghost resolved itself into a rusty 
kitchen-jack. There is a case of a lady 
who began to think herself the victim of 
some delusion, and perhaps threatened 
by approaching illness, because each 
night, about a quarter-of-an-hour after 
she had gone to bed, she heard a hideous 
din in the neighbourhood of her house, 
or else (she was uncertain which) in some 
distant room. The noise was in reality 
the slightest possible creak (within a few 
feet of her pillow, however), and produced 
by the door of a wardrobe which she 
gene every night just before getting into 
bed. The door, about a quarter-of-an- 
hour after being closed, recovered its po- 
siticn of rest, slightly beyond which it 
had been pushed in closing. In another 
case the crawling of a snail across a win- 
dow produced sounds which were mista- 
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ken for the strains of loud but distant 
music. 

It is, perhaps, not going too far to say 
that our modern spirits, who deal in 
noise-making as well as in furniture-tilt- 
ing (of yet more marvellous feats we say 
nothing), are not unacquainted with the 
means by which the ear may be deceived 
as in the cases just considered. Some 
sounds said to be heard during dark sé- 
ances suggest the suspicion. 

It will be seen that the opinion to which 
I incline —as the best and perhaps only 
natural interpretation of events supposed 
to be supernatural—is that real sights 
and sounds are modified by the imagina- 
tion, either excited or diseased, into 
seemingly supernatural occurrences. It 
does not seem to me likely that in any 
large proportion of recorded (and presum- 
ably veracious) ghost-stories, there has 
been an actual phantom cf the brain. 
Such phantoms are sometimes seen, no 
doubt, and unreal voices are sometimes 
heard; but the condition of the brain 
which leads to such effects must be re- 
garded as altogether exceptional. Cer- 
tainly itis not common. On the contra- 
ry, the play of fancy by which images are 
formed from objects in no way connected 
with the picture raised in the mind is a 
common phenomenon. Although some 
minds possess the faculty more fully than 
others, few actually want it. I suppose 
there is not one person in a thousand 
who cannot see “faces in the fire,” for 
instance, though to some the pictures so 
produced are much more vivid than to 
others. Dickens tell us that in travelling 
through a cleared region in America at 
night, the trees by the roadside seemed 
to assume the most startling resemblance 
to different objects — now an old man sit- 
ting in a chair, now a funeral urn, and so 
on. Doubtless, not every traveller along 
the road under the same circumstances 
would have found so many fanciful tree- 
pictures formed for him, or perhaps -_ 
formed so distinctly as did Dickens, with 
his lively imagination and wealth of mind- 
images. Yet probably very few persons 
travel along a tree-covered region in the 
deeper dusk of evening without fancying 
that the trees shape themselves into 
strange forms of living or inanimate ob- 
jects. 

But the important point to be noticed 
is that when the mind is deeply occupied 
with particular thoughts, the imagination 
is more likely to conjure up pictures con- 
nected with those thoughts, than such 
random pictures as are formed when the 
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mind is not so preoccupied. If we admit; spectres were so great that it is no won- 
this —and I conceive that there can be der that now and,then the person should 


very little doubt on the point—we can 
dispose very readily of the argument from 
coincidence, advanced by those who be- 
lieve that the spirits of the dead some- 
times come visibly into the presence of 
the living. I present this argument as 
urged in an analogous case (that of vis- 
ions at the moment of death) by a late 
eminent mathematician, whose belief in 
the possibility at least of many things 
which are commonly regarded as supcr- 
stitions was so well known that no apol- 
ogy need here be made for touching on 
the subject. After speaking on thg gen- 
eral subject of coincidences, De Morgan 
thus, in. language less simple than he 
commonly employs, presents the argu- 
ment for spectral apparitions (at the mo- 
ment of the death of the person so ap- 
pearing): —“The great ghost-paradox 
and its theory of coincidence will rise to 
the surface in the mind of everyone. But 
the use of the word cotncidence is here at 
variance with its common meaning. 
When A is constantly happening, and 
also B, the occurrence of A and B at the 
same moment is the mere coincidence 
which may be casualty.” (That is, this 
is a coincidence of the common kind.) 
“ But the case before us is that A is con- 
stantly happening” (Zere by A, De Mor- 
gan means a death, as he explains further 
on, but the explanation should come in 
at this point) “ while B” (the spectral ap- 
pearance of the person who dies), “ when 
it does happen, almost always happens 
‘with A, and very rarely without it. That 
is to say, such is the phenomenon assert- 
ed; and all who rationally refer it to cas- 
ualty affirm that B is happening very often 
as well as A, but that it is not thought 
worthy of being recorded except when A 
is simultaneous.” I must venture to ex- 
press my dissent from this statement: it 
seems to me incredible that any person 
would, as De Morgan asserts, rationally 
affirm that spectral appearances are “ very 
often” seen. “In talking of this sub- 
ject,” he proceeds, “it is necessary to 
put out of the question all who play fast 
and loose with their secret convictions : 
these had better give us a reason, when 
they feel internal pressure for explana- 
tion, that there is no weathercock at 
Kilve: this would do for all cases. But 
persons of real inquiry will see that, first, 
experience does not bear out the asserted 
frequency of the spectre, without the al- 
leged coincidence of death; and second- 
ly, that if the crowd of purely casual 
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have died at or near the moment, we 
ought to expect a much larger proportion 
of cases in which the spectre should 
come at the moment of the death of one 
or another of all the cluster who are close- 
ly connected with the original of the 
spectre.” (This is not very distinct : any 
wrong spectre, with or without close con- 
nection with any particular moribund, 
would seem to serve De Morgan’s pur- 
pose in this argument equally well. He 
seems to insist, however, on the fact — 
undoubtedly such — that if spectres were 
commonly appearing, without reference 
to the deaths of individuals, cases should 
happen pretty frequently where a spectre 
appears which is not that of a person then 
dying, but of some near re'ative. I feel 
by no means sure, however, that I have 
rightly caught De Morgan’s meaning.) 
“ But this,” he proceeds, “is, we know, 
almost without example. It remains 
then, for all, who speculate at all, to look 
upon the asserted phenomenon, think 
what they may of it, the thing which is to 
be explained, as a connection in time of the 
death, and the simultaneous appearance 
of the dead. Any person the least used 
to the theory of probabilities will see that 
purely casual coincidence, the wrong 
spectre being comparatively so rare that 
it may be said never to occur, is not with- 
in the rational field of possibility.” 

Ihave quoted this argument because 
it applies equally well to the case of 
spectral appearances after death. The 
right spectre is always seen, so far as is 
known, and it appears always on a suit- 
able occasion (at least, an occasion as 
nearly suitable as the case permits). 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
explanation does not cover the facts of 
all ghost-stories. There are some narra- 
tives which, if accepted in all their de- 
tails, appear to admit of no explanation 
other than that which refers the events 
described to supernatural causes. But 
it must not be forgotten that these nar- 
ratives have come in every instance from 
believers in ghosts and spirits ; and with- 
out questioning the veracity of particular 
narrators, we may yet not unfairly point 
out that it is not absolutely impossible 
that at some stage or other, either in the 
events related or in the handing down of 
the story, some degree of deception may 
have come in. Tricks ave been played 
in these matters, beyond all possibility 
of question. Untruths fave been told 
also. The person who doubts a narra- 
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tive of the marvellous is not bound to 
say where he suspects that some mistake 
has been made, some deception practised, 
some statement made which is not strict- 
ly veracious. He may not wish to say, or 
he may even be very far from believing, 
that the narrator is a trifle foolish or not 
quite honest. He may put faith in the 
persons cited as authorities for the narra- 
tive ; and he may even carry his faith, as 
well in the sense as in the honesty of the 
persons concerned, a step or two farther. 
Yet he may still find room for doubt. 
Or again, he may have very little faith, 
and very ample room for doubt, and yet 
may have valid reasons for not wishing 
to state as much. Persons who tell mar- 
vellous stories ought not to press too 
earnestly for their auditor’s opinion. It 
is neither fair nor wise. 

As an instance of a story which has 
been unwisely insisted upon by believers 
in the supernatural, I take the marvel- 
lous narrative of M. Bach and the old 
spinet. As given in outline by Profes- 
sor Wallace, it runs thus: —‘“ M. Leon 
Bach purchased at an old curiosity shop 
in Paris a very ancient but ‘beautiful 
spinet as a present to his father (a great- 
grandson of Bach, the great composer), a 
musical amateur. The next night the 
elder Bach dreamt that he saw a hand- 
some young man, dressed in old court 
costume, who told him that the spinet had 
been given to him by his master King 
Henry. He then said he would play on 
it an air, with words composed by the 
King, in memory of a lady he had greatly 
loved; he did so, and M. Bach woke in 
tears, touched by the pathos of the song. 
He went to sleep again, and on waking 
in the morning was amazed to find on his 
bed a sheet of paper, on which were writ- 
ten in very old characters, both words 
and music of the song he had heard in 
his dreams. It was said to be by Henry 
III., and the date inscribed on the spinet 
was a few years earlier. M. Bach, com- 
pletely puzzled, showed the music to his 
friends, and among them were some 
spiritualists, from whom he heard, for 
the first time, their interpretation of the 
phenomena. Now comes the most won- 
derful part of the history. M. Bach be- 
came himself a writing medium; and 
through his hand was written involunta- 
rily a statement that inside the spinet, in 
a secret niche near the key-board was a 
parchment, nailed in the case, containing 
the lines written by King Henry when he 

ave the instrument to his musician. The 

our-line stanza, which it was said would 
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be found on the parchment, was also 
given, and was followed by the signature 
— Baldazzarini. Father and son then set 
to work to search for this hidden scroll, 
and after some two hours’ close examin- 
ation found, in a narrow slit, a piece of 
old parchment about eleven inches by 
three, containing, in very old writing, 
nearly the same words which M. Bach 
had written, and signed — Henry. This 
parchment was taken to the Bibliothéque 
Impériale, and submitted to experienced 
antiquarians, and was pronounced to be 
an undoubtedly genuine autograph of 
Henry III. 

“This is the story,” says Prof. Wal- 
lace, and proceeds to dwell on the care 
with which Mr. Owen, who narrates it (in 
The Debatable Land between this World 
and the Next), had examined all the de- 
tails. “Not content with ascertaining 
these facts at first hand, and obtaining 
photographs of the spinet and parch- 
ment!) “of both of which he gives 
good representations, M. Owen sets him- 
self to hunt up historical confirmation of 
the story, and after much research and 
many failures, he finds that Baltasarini 
was an Italian musician, who came to 
France in 1577, and was in great favour 
with Henry III.; that the King was pas- 
sionately attached to Marie de Cleves, 
who became wife of the Prince de Condé, 
and that several of the allusions to 
her in the verses corresponded to what 
was known of her history. Other mi- 
nuter details were found to be historically 
accurate.” (In other words “the bricks 
are alive this day to testify it; therefore, 
deny it not.”) “Mr. Owen also carefully 
discusses the nature of the evidence, the 
character of the person concerned, and 
the possibility of deception. M. Bach is 
an old man of high character; and to 
suppose that he suddenly and without 
conceivable motives planned and carried 
out a most elaborate and complicated im- 
posture, is to suppose what is wholly in- 
credible.” (That is, we must not suppose 
so because we cannot suppose so.) “ Mr. 
Owen shows further that the circumstan- 
ces are such that M. Bach could not have 
been an impostor even had he been so in- 
clined, and concludes by remarking, ‘ I do 
not think dispassionate readers willaccept 
such violent improbabilities. But if not, 
what interesting suggestions touching 
spirit-intercourse and spirit-identity con- 
nect themselves with this simple narrative 
of M. Bach’s spinet!’” 

Here is a story which to most readers, 
I venture to say, appears absurd on the 
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face of it, suggesting not “interesting,” 
but utterly ludicrous “ideas of spirit in- 
tercourse ;” yet we are to believe it, or 
else indicate exactly how our doubts are 
divided between Mr. Owen himself (who 
may have been somewhat misled by his 
evidence), the Bachs, father and son, the 
spiritualist friends who instructed M. 
Bach how to become “a writing medium,” 
and so on. 

Again, we are to believe all such 
stories unless we are prepared with an 
explanation of every circumstance. It 
seems to me that it would be as reason- 
able for a person who had witnessed some 
ingenious conjuring tricks to insist that 
they should be regarded as supernatural, 
unless his hearers were prepared to ex- 
= the exact way in which they had 

een managed. Indeed, the stress laid 
by the superstitious on narratives such as 
those related by Mr. Owen, is altogether 
unwarrantable in the presence of all that 
is known about the nature and the laws 
of evidence. In works like Mr. Owen’s 
the author is witness, judge, and advo- 
cate (especially advocate) in one. Those 
who do not agree with him have not only 
no power of cross-examining, but they 
commonly have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to obtain specific evidence on their 
side of the question. It requires indeed 
some considerable degree of faith in the 
supernatural to undertake the deliberate 
examination of the evidence adduced for 
ghost stories,— by which I mean, not the 
study of the story as related, but the act- 
ual questioning of the persons concerned, 
as well as an examination of the scene 
and all the circumstances of the event. 
Thus I cannot see any force in the fol- 
lowing remarks by Professor Wallace : — 
* How is such evidence as this,” he says, 
speaking of one of Owen’s stories, “ re- 
futed or explained away? Scores, and 
even hundreds of equally attested facts 
are on record, but no attempt is made to 
explain them. They are simply ignored, 
and in many cases admitted to be inex- 
plicable. Yet this is not quite satisfac- 
tory, as any reader of Mr. Owen’s book 
will be inclined to admit. Punch once 
made a Yankee debtor say — 


This debt I have repudiated long ago; 
’Tis therefore settled. Yct this Britisher 
Keeps for repayment worriting me still! 


So our philosophers declare that they 
have long ago decided these ghost stories 
to be all delusions ; therefore they need 
only be ignored; and they feel much 
‘ worrited,’ that fresh evidence should be 
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adduced, and fresh converts made, some 
of whom are so unreasonable as to ask 
fora new trial, on the ground that the 
former verdict was contrary to the evi- 
dence.” 

All this affords excellent reason why 
the “converts ” should not be ridiculed 
for their belief; but something more to 
the purpose must be urged before “the 
philosophers ” can be expected to devote 
very much of their time to the inquiry 
suggested. It ought to be shown that 
the well-being of the human race is to 
some important degree concerned in the 
matter, whereas the trivial nature of all 
ghostly conduct hitherto recorded is ad- 
mitted even by “converts.” It ought to 
be observed that the principles of scien- 
tific research can be applied to this in- 
quiry ; whereas before spirits were in 
vogue the contrary was absolutely the 
case, while it is scarcely going too far to 
say that even the behaviour of spirits is 
to be tested only by “ converts,” and in the 
dark. It ought, lastly, to be shown that 
the “scores and even hundreds” of well- 
attested facts, admittedly singular, and 
even, let us say, admittedly inexplicable, 
are not more in number than the singular 
and seemingly inexplicable facts likely to 
occur (by mere casualty) among the mil- 
lions of millions of events which are con- 
tinually occurring ; but this is very far 
from having been as yet demonstrated ; 
on the contrary, when we consider the 
scores and hundreds, and even thousands 
of facts which, though they have been ex- 
plained, yet seemed for awhile (and might 
have remained for ever) inexplicable, the 
wonder rather is that not a few books 
like Mr. Owen’s, but whole libraries of 
books, have not been filled with the rec- 
ords of even more singular and inexpli- 
cable events. 


From The Academy. 
THE PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF FOREST 
UPON ATMOSPHERE AND SOIL.* 

“THE welfare and the progress of a 
country depend to a certain extent on 
the amount of forest which it contains.” 
Such a statement appears strange enough 
to us here at home, but its truth has at 
last been recognized at the India Office, 
by the foundation of a forest department, 


* Die physikalischen Einwirkungen des Waldes auf 
Luft und Boden, und seine klimatologische und hye 
gienische Bedeutung, begriindet durch die Beobachtune 
gen der Forstl. Metcorologischen Stationen in Bae 
yern. Dr. Ernst Ebermayer. Aschatfenburg: Krebs. 
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the cadets of which have been sent for 
training to the continental schools of for- 
estry. The present volume is the out- 
come of the first five years’ results ob- 
tained at the stations in Bavaria estab- 
lished under the superintendence of Prof. 
Fbermayer, of the Forest School of As- 
chaffenburg. 

Many of the statements in the book de- 
pend on the observations of ny | three 
years, or even of asingle year, but our 
author states his conviction that the main 
features of the subject can be elicited 
with sufficient accuracy for each station 
in a period of observation as short as that 
mentioned, and that the instrument can 
then with advantage be removed to a 
fresh station. 

It must be remembered that the diffi- 
culties of the observations are very excep- 
tional, as the mounting a ladder to read a 
thermometer in the top of a tree is not an 
agreeable duty to perform in all weathers, 
and so too great atax must not be laid 
upon the officials to whom the instru- 
ments are entrusted. 

The subjects investigated in the open 
country are, speaking gencrally, tempera- 
ture in shade and sun, earth temperature, 
hygrometry, rainfalland evaporation. To 
these are added, in the forest, observa- 
tions made in the head of the tree and 
on the temperature of the heart of the 
tree itself at various heights. 

The first stations were established in 
1867, and the total number in Bavaria is 
seven, distributed over the country. To 
these is added one in Bohemia on the 
property of a nobleman. The outfit of 
each station cost about £40, and the 
yearly cost of maintenance is one-half 
that sum. Some of the apparatus used 
deserves special notice, especially the 
vaporimeters for open water surfaces and 
for soil, and the arrangements for deter- 
mining the amount of infiltrated water. 

The subject is, comparatively speaking, 
so new and the variety of observations 
so great that the author for the most part 
contents himself with simply enumerating 
his results without attempting to deal 
with the subject as a whole. We shall 
therefore confine our remarks to an ac- 
count of some of the more important sub- 
jects touched upon in the volume. 

Earth Temperature comes first, as be- 
ing the most important element for vege- 
table life. It is found at the various 
depths, o-4 feet, to be lower, to the ex- 
tent of twenty-one per cent.,on the mean 
of the year, in the forest than in the open, 
and this is pre-eminently the case in 
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spring and summer, while in winter the 
difference is scarcely traceable. This 
shows us that the effect of clearings is 
mainly felt in summer, and that it is 
greater the warmer is the climate. Diur- 
nal range is felt only to the depth of three 
feet, and it is materially diminished by 
the presence of forest. The annual range 
of temperature is less in the forest than 
outside it, but the periods of the two phe- 
nomena do not agree very closely. 

The effect of wood on Air Temperature 
is similar to that just described, but the 
extent of the influence is only about half 
that exerted on earth temperature: the 
differences between the temperature 
above and underground thereby pro- 
duced are of great importance as affecting 
the aération of the soil, and thereby the 
nutrition of the roots. The observations 
as regards height show furthermore that 
the temperature rises with the height at 
least up to the level of thirty or forty fect. 
When we remember that the diurnal range 
is reduced by the presence of wood we 
see how an alternating vertical circula- 
tion, like that assigned as a cause for land 
and sea breezes, is set on foot, the exist- 
ence of which, as our author amusingly 
states, may be proved by watching the 
smoke of a cigar. 

The tendency of forests is found to be 
to moderate the extremes of temperature, 
and so to render the climate less severe. 
This is a direct contradiction to the popu- 
lar idea that the cutting away of our for- 
ests has made our climate en extreme 
than it used to be. 

The observations on Tree Tempera- 
ture are very valuable, as by them we are 
able to determine far more simply than 
by any other means the total amount of 
heat required by each tree for its devel- 
opment. These experiments also throw 
great light on the causes which regulate 
the flow of the sap. 

Becquerel’s idea that trees warm the 
air is distinctly controverted by the re- 
sults under discussion, which show that 
the temperature of the trees themselves 
is generally below that of the air. 

In the winter the trees are colder than 
the'soil, and in summer warmer: hence 
we see that the main seat of activity is in 
the roots in winter and in the branches 
in summer. 

As concerns Vapour Prof. Ebermayer 
finds that the existence of timber pro- 
duces no difference in the absolute quan- 
tity present in the air, but that owing to 
the eg tone of temperature the Frac- 
tion of Saturation is raised by the forest. 
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Evaporation from a free water surface is 
about sixty-four per cent. less in the for- 
est than in the open, and morever it is 
far more ruled by the motion of the air 
than by the temperature. Hence we see 
the importance to young plantations which 
are likely to suffer from drought of leav- 
ing belts of trees to shelter them. Any- 
thing which breaks the force of: the wind 
retains moisture in the soil. 

The evaporation from the soil is, how- 
ever, a very different thing from that from 
a free water surface, and in considering 
it we arrive at the valuable result that the 
brushwood, leaves, &c., which cover the 
ground exert quite as great an influence 
in retarding it as the forest itself. 

It is found that for every hundred 
cubic inches of water evaporated from 
the soil, in the open, the ground in a for- 
est, cleared of brushwood, &c., gives off 
only thirty-eight, and the uncleared 
ground, in its natural condition, give off 
only fifteen cubic inches. Hence we see 
how immediately the water supply de- 
pends on the wood, and the fact confirms 
the old observation that in new and thriv- 
ing settlements the springs dry up in 
proportion as the land is cleared. 

It is a self-evident proposition that 
plants require rain, but Hellriegel has 
shown how much they require: accord- 
ing to him every pound of barley requires 
the supply of seven hundred Ibs. of water 
during the period it is in the ground. 
Trees require a different quantity from 
corn, and in addition they have a very 

reat effect in draining the land, for it is 
ound that land from off which the tim- 
ber has been entirely felled often becomes 
—— and only dries again when the 
new plantations spring up. This fact 
shows us that trees exert a constant de- 
mand on the moisture of the soil, so that 
over-drainage of the ground must seri- 
ously affect their growth. 

It is then a most important matter to 
determine the effect of forest on moisture. 
Prof. Ebermayer’s experiments lead him 
to the view that the idea of the effect usu- 
ally attr:‘buted to wood in increasing rain- 
fallis not fully justified, and that much 
which has been held to be due to the tim- 
ber in a country is really much more due 
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to the contour of the country itself. The 
influence of forests on rain is however 
much greater among mountains than in 
the plains; it is also greater in hot cli- 
mates than in cold, and in summer than 
in winter. 

The actual amount of rain which is col- 
lected on the ground in a forest is about 
three quarters of that which falls on the 
cleared land outside. The quantity in 
defect does not all remain in the tree 
tops, as much runs down the stem; but 
it is found that the proportion retained 
by the foliage differs with the different 
character of the wood ; thus it is greater 
with conifers (Nadelholz) than with leaf 
trees (Laubholz), and of all trees Scotch 
fir retains the most. 

The usual proportion between evapora- 
tion from a free water surface and rain- 
fall on the same surface during the 
year is that the former rather exceeds 
the latter. The evaporation from the 
ground is very different from that from 
a water surface, and so, as regards the 
soil of a wood, the proportion above men- 
tioned is reversed, for the diminution of 
evaporation is less than that of rainfall. 
If however the wood be cleared of brush- 
wood, leaves, &c., the rate of evaporation 
from the soil is seriously increased, and 
in fact in sucha case the amount of water 
stored up in the ground against periods 
of drought falls below that in open land, 
owing to the fact that so much of the 
rain is intercepted before it reaches the 
ground. 

The work concludes with some re- 
marks on ozone, and on the hygienic ef- 
fects of forests, and with some practical 
applications of the results obtained to the 
explanation of the causes of certain dis- 
eases which are very destructive to young 
fir plantations. Copious tables are ap- 
pended, with an atlas of graphical repre- 
sentations of the results. 

Our hearty thanks are due to Prof. 
Ebermayer for the work, which contains, 
as will be seen, a mass of carefully col- 
lected and important data of the highest 
value to thg scientific meteorologist and 
botanist, as well as to the practical for- 
ester and the landscape gardener. 
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GENERAL Lerroy, the Governor of Ber- 
muda, well known as a scientific man during 
his long service at the War Office, has pub- 
lished a very admirable report on the sanitary 
condition of Bermuda, compiled with the spe- 
cial objects of gathering information respect- 
ing the recent visits of yellow fever to that 
colony, and of studying the general effects of 
the climate on the European and African races. 
These meet, we may observe, at Bermuda un- 
der fairey conditions than in any other British 
possession, the climate being temperate with- 
out being cold for nearly half the year, though 
of tropical heat during the summer. Thus 
plese however, Bermuda, even indepen- 
dently of the dreaded epidemic, stands at 
preset lower as to health results than the 
actually\tropical stations of our troops in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, though much 
higher than Jamaica. General Lefroy’s report 
does not appear to settle the important ques- 
tion as to whether the fever which ravaged the 
garrison in 1843, 1853, 1856, and 1864 can be 
traced to direct importation; but it is abun- 
dantly shown that the absence of all proper 
drainage precautions, added to certain cases 
of overcrowding, had established before each 
recurrence conditions abundantly favourable to 
the propagation of the ie when once 
fairly started. General Lefroy, in summing up 
his results, gives it as his opinion that to pro- 
tect the islands effectually the sanitary meas- 
ures urgently needed should be supplemented 
by a moderate system of quarantine, to be en- 
forced, however, only during the hot or dan- 
gerous months. With regard to the general 
effect of the climate, it is apparent that, 
though relaxing to the young, it is very fa- 
vourable to the advanced in years. The re- 
port gives a total of persons dying at ages 
over seventy-five years, which General Lefroy 
remarks “could probably not be matched by 
any district of 12,000 souls in England. It 
would have gladdened the late Sir George 
Lewis, however, to learn that the alleged cases 
of centenarians, of which four were at first 
reported to the governor, proved on close in- 
quiry to be as mythical as many others nearer 
home, the oldest, a white lady, having died 
when still wanting three months of the hun- 
dred years. Pall Mall. 


That which is most pure in man is most di- 
vine :— ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” That whichis most ten- 
der in God is most human:— “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” 

These two rays of light meet in Christ. Do 
they neutralize each other as light beams some- 
times do? Does the divine weaken the hu- 
man? the pure diminish the tender? The 
reverse. It is sin that hardens and dehuman- 
izes us. So, then, with what confidence we 
may Cast ourselves on a sinless Saviour, “ holy 
and yet harmless! ” Thoughts by the Way. 





MISCELLANY. 


“LOST WITH ALL HANDS.” 


“ Lost, with all hands, at sea.” 

The Christmas sun shines down 

On a that frown o’er the harbour 
wide, 

On the cottages, thick on the long quay side, 

On the roofs of the busy town. 


“ Lost, with all hands, at sea.” 

The dread words sound like a wail, 

The Rog of the waits, and the clash of the 
ells, 

Ring like death-bed dirges, or funeral knells, 

In the pauses of the gale. 


Never a home so poor, 

But it brightens for good Yule-tide. 
Never a heart too sad or too lone, 

But the holy Christmas mirth ’twill own, 
And his welcome will provide. 


Where the sea-coal fire leaps, 

On the fisherman’s quiet hearth, 

The Yule log lies, for his hand to heave, 
When he hastes to his bride on Christmas Eve, 
In the flush of his strength and mirth. 


High on the little shelf 

The tall Yule candle stands, 

For the ship is due ere the Christmas night, 
And it waits, to be duly set alight 

By the coming father’s hands. 


Long has the widow spared 

Her pittance for warmth and bread. 

That her sailor boy, when he home returns 
May joy, that her fire so brightly burns, 
Her board is so amply spread. 


The sharp reef moans and moans. 

The foam on the sand lies hoar; 

The “sea-dog” flickers across the sky, 
The north wind whistles, shrill and high, 
’Mid the breakers’ ominous roar. 


Out on the great pier-head, 

The grey-haired sailors stand, 

While the black clouds pile away in the west, 
And the spray flies free from the billows’ crest, 
Ere they dash on the hollow sand. 


Never a sail to be seen, 

On the long grim tossing swell, 

Only drifting wreckage of canvass and spar, 
That sweep with the waves o’er the harbour 


bar, 
Their terrible tale to tell. 


Did a vision of Christmas pass 

Before the drowning eyes, 

When ’mid rent of rigging and crash of mast, 
The brave ship, smote by the mighty blast, 
Went down ’neath the pitiless skies? 


No Christmas joy I ween, 
On the rock-bound coast may be. 
Put token and custom of Yule away, 
While widows and orphans weep and pray 
For the “ hands, lost out at sea.” 
All The Year Round. 








